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Big city or small town, 

wherever you are, life consists 

of relationships. 

Neighbor friend father tradesman 
mother husband acquaintance lover 
child associate employer 

—all these are interwoven into a fabric 
which is your life. 

You can’t avoid them, if you wanted to, 
which you don’t. God uses them 

to bring you to maturity, or they can 
bring you, or you them, 


to disaster. 
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RELATIONSHIPS 


THAT 


SPEAK OF 


GOD 


cis ARTICLE was not written because the author 
has found answers to all the questions about per- 
sonal relationships. In fact, if you decide to read 
to the conclusion, you may find yourself with more 
questions than you had when you began. 

But if you have not asked some of these questions 
before, perhaps doing some thinking in this area 
under the direction of the Spirit of God will be 
helpful to you. 

What about human relationships anyhow — the 
relationships of marriage, family, friendship? Are 
these the condescension of a loving God to the weak- 
nesses of human flesh? Do they represent the last- 
ditch efforts of Satan to trip up the unsuspecting 
Christian who is seeking to obey the first and great 
commandment, “You shall love the Lord your God 
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with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with 
all your mind” (Matthew 22:37) ? 

Or are these relationships intended to be ends in 
themselves? After all, it is in the will of God that 
we should be happy, and the human race cannot 
continue physically, socially, spiritually without the 
home and family. 

Recently I’ve been doing some thinking along a 
rather different line from those suggested by these 
quite legitimate questions. It seems to me that every 
good, positive relationship among human beings has 
an ultimate purpose of demonstrating something 
about the character and attitudes of God. There- 
fore none of these relationships ought to be sought 
solely for its own sake. Nor should our experience 
of them be regarded as an indication of some spir- 
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itual weakness, a lack in the effectiveness of our 
relationship to our Lord (whom indeed we must 
love with heart, soul and mind). 


One further implication must be considered. None 
of those affects us alone, or even just those involved 
with us. Every relationship will in some measure 
speak, either positively or negatively, to all who even 
casually come in contact with it. It is perhaps in 
this area that some of the most far-reaching spir- 
itual significance lies. 


Some of you may be following this month’s This 
Morning With God readings (center section of His) 
in Song of Solomon. This is not an easy book to 
read. As a matter of fact, some people question its 
contribution to the total message of Scripture, and 
therefore wonder about its inclusion in Old Testa- 
ment canon. I found Song of Solomon very difficult 
to understand; the traditional conceptions of its be- 
ing only an allegory of God’s love seemed hard to 
accept. On the other hand, if it is to be thought 
of in literal terms, what possible contribution can 
it make to the overall teaching of the Bible? 


Perhaps Song of Solomon shows us this: that 
within the experience of love between man and 
woman, fundamental truth is revealed about the love 
of God. This in no way detracts from the reality 
or importance of human love. Rather, it makes love 
that much more significant, for it invests it with the 
great responsibility of making some declaration to 
both participants, and to those who see any evidence 
of its outward demonstration, that this is something 
of what the love of God means. 


How many times have we read Ephesians 5:21-33 
and thought (or told someone else), “Oh yes, this 


tells us what the relationship of a husband and wife 
ought to be.” Indeed it does, but I should like to 
suggest a slightly different shade of significance. 
Does it not perhaps suggest that instead of only 
looking at Christ’s relationship to His Church for its 
implications for Christian marriage, we ought also 
to look at Christian marriage for its proper role of 
declaring to all what Christ’s relationship to His 
own is like? Marriage then becomes something to 
be desired for more than its delights and security. 
It becomes a relationship carefully and prayerfully 
entered into, with the realization that our love and 
response to one another will be one of the ways our 
Lord desires to show to all His love for them and 
the response He has a right to expect from them. 
Indeed the Scripture itself uses the figure of mar- 
riage, describing the Church as the “bride” of the 
“bridegroom” who is our Lord Jesus (John 3:29, 
Revelation 21:9). 


Is it merely through biological and economic 
necessity that we have been placed in families? 


Have you ever had the experience of having your 
own family or a group of friends step in with prac- 
tical aid to help you out of a difficult situation? 
Or an even more enlightening experience is found 
in those times when we have become so entangled 
in a situation that it is next to impossible to pray 
for ourselves. We turn then to Christian friends or 
family who may see the problem more clearly, cer- 
tainly more objectively, who can pray for us, where 
we find our own mouths closed. 

The Apostle Paul describes the Church in terms 
of bodily relationships (I Corinthians 12). And in 
relating the various members of the body, he speaks 
of their interdependence. Are you a rugged indi- 
vidualist, one who prides himself on needing help 
from no one, always helping others, never allowing 
them to do anything for you? Look again at this 
portion of the Bible and bear in mind that relation- 
ships within the body are reciprocal relationships 
(Webster defines reciprocal as mutual, shared by 
both sides). God does not intend for us to work as 
‘independent agents,” except in extreme cases, and 
He has therefore put us in a Family (His Body, 
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which is the Church), and in individual families. 
By our interrelationships in these families, He de- 
sires to declare to all the world, in terms they may 
see and understand, what His church is like. As 
they see the character of the Family, they are see- 
ing the nature and character of His Dear Son, for 
“He is the head of the body, the church” (Colos- 
sians 1:18). 

“All this talk about marriage and the family is 
all very well,” some of you may say, “but I’m 
neither married, nor do | live within the context 
of a family situation. Am I then missing out on 
this experience of understanding God’s love, or this 
particular means of ‘witness’ to others?” 

There are those who feel that this “singleness” 
represents a peculiarly advantageous opportunity to 
prove the sufficiency of God’s love alone. I think 
it certainly may. But I think there may also be 
other ways in which the Lord desires to teach us His 
love, and declare that love to others. I have already 
suggested that we may find ourselves in a kind of 
family of friends. 

The book Friendship by Hugh Black (Revell, 
1911) served as part of the initial stimulus for this 
article. In it the author wonders that we in the 
modern age know so little of what real friendship 
is. Much of what has been said about the joys and 
opportunities of friendship has been said by men 
who apparently have known little about the supreme 
love made known by God in Jesus Christ. Yet the 
Scripture speaks of one such relationship, in which 
David says of his friend Jonathan, “Very pleasant 
have you been to me; your love to me was wonder- 
ful, passing the love of women” (II Samuel 1:26). 
This was not maudlin sentimentality from a malad- 
justed individual; these were the words of a man’s 
man, a soldier who was to be King of Israel, one 
whom God called “a man after mine own heart” 
(Acts 13:22). 

What has happened to this kind of relationship? 
Much of our experience with such relationships has 
been rather negative and extreme. We may have 
experienced, or know others who have experienced, 
an intense type of friendship characterized by self- 
ish grasping or exclusivism. Or we may have been 
put off by the frustration of knowing those who 
would give everything except themselves. Certainly 
neither of these would teach us anything about 
God’s love. 

But because there are extremes and wrongs, is an 
entire area to be neglected? We could not follow 
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this reasoning and be obedient to many major truths 
of the Bible, for most of them have at one time, in 
some way, been misinterpreted or carried to errone- 
ous extremes. 

An important part of friendship is the trust that 
is involved. Many of us have never experienced 
such a relationship because we’ve been unwilling or 
afraid to entrust ourselves to others. Yet we must 
trust God—and in this type of relationship we must 
trust God in others. Or perhaps, knowing ourselves 
and our tendencies, we have been afraid to trust 
ourselves with others. We fear that they will come 
to occupy that place in our lives rightfully reserved 
for God. 

Have you ever played with sand in your hands? 
If you try to close your hand around it, as you 
would if you were grasping something, it runs out 
through your closing fingers. So it is with friend- 
ship or, for that matter, with any gift from God. 
Attempt to grasp it and it dissipates. Yet if the 
hand is relaxed and held in the proper position, 
the sand remains. If we simply receive God’s gifts, 
with thanksgiving, they are ours for as long as He 
chooses. 

God is not one who discriminates against the “less 
fortunate.” You may be one who has experienced 
very little of this self-giving love. Perhaps you may 
never marry (and don’t think even the most hap- 
pily married people are always free from some of 
these problems) or may never live in a family unit. 
Yet God may open for you a new spiritual vista 
through friendship. Mr. Black says, “Only love 
understands,” continuing, “The possibility, at least, 
of friendship must be a faith with us . . . The great 
miracle of friendship with its infinite wonder and 
beauty may be denied to us, and yet we may be- 
lieve in it. To believe that it is possible is enough, 
even though in its most superb form it has never 
come to us. To possess it, is to have one of the 
world’s sweetest gifts.” 

But remember that sand, when grasped, runs out 
through the fingers. And we must remember too 
that whatever may be the delightful relationship 
into which God chooses to lead us, His purpose 
includes declaring to us, and to others, His own 
nature and character. 

“He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen? 
. .. No man hath seen God at any time. If we love 
one another, God dwelleth in us.” (I John 4:20, 
12%. END 
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NAME WITHHELD 


I 


don’t usually 
give 
testimonials, 

PES Eh ss. 


ce of all, I think I should admit that I like 
girls. I find their conversation stimulating, their 
coquetry challenging, their intuition valuable, and 
the love of one of them a thing greatly to be desired. 

But as a Christian young man, it is the friendship 
of other Christian men for which I owe my Lord 
greatest thanks. 

I know it was He who began that “good work” 
in me, and that it is He who will “bring it to com- 
pletion at the day of Jesus Christ.” Still, a review 
of my Christian life reveals a strong continuous 
thread of Christian men whom God has used to 
encourage and guide me. 

As a high school senior it was the consistent 
friendship of an older Christian that first made me 
take notice of Biblical Christianity. His friendship, 
and the prayers and ministry of a young pastor 
were the means God used to draw me to Himself. 

And it wasn’t a conquest type of thing. It didn’t 
start and end with their “witnessing” to me. Their 
friendship and prayers preceded (by several 
months) any recognition on my part that they and 
their Christianity were different from me and mine. 
And once I saw the difference, righting wrong re- 
lationships, their friendliness didn’t end, but con- 
tinued to be a source of stability and encourage- 
ment. 

One example will show how this was true. 

I became a Christian in early November. Later 


that month my friend and his wife were planning 
their annual deer-hunting trip. They took me along, 
a naive woodsman by any measure, because it was 
an opportunity for fellowship with a new member 
of the Family. 

Several months later, however, it was time to 
leave home (and them) for college. It seems worth 
noting that God seldom lets friendship get to the 
point of dependence on friends instead of Himself. 
At the same time He continues to recognize our 
need of friendship. 

During my first year at college He again gave me 
two older Christians as friends, upperclassmen who 
I now see were healthy complements to my non- 
Christian friends. 

One, a senior, president of the 1vcF group, met 
with me three times a week. We became prayer 
partners in one of the empty practice rooms on 
campus, talking and praying about our problems. 

As I became more settled in my faith (and after 
a month at Campus in the Woods) I found myself 
with a younger Christian for a roommate, and again 
God used that year as a time for me to grow. No 
fellowship is so rich as that which involves mutual 
discoveries and growth. 

As my college career drew to a close I found my- 
self with other friends, stimulating ones—when we 
were together the talk was often argumentative and 
loud, sometimes desperate and still. God used these 
times to help us think, and learn to have our think- 
ing checked and turned down. 

My present situation seems to afford less oppor- 
tunity for prolonged discussions of the college bull 
variety, but there’s always been at least one man 
with whom to share ideas. First it was a young 
pastor. And now in God’s amazing way, it’s a 
Christian whom I respect, someone in my own field, 
with whom I’m working. 

* * * 

Now testimonies of how God works are always 
nice to hear, but just like a good novel, they’re 
vicarious unless we gain something from them that 
is applicable. And the fact that I’ve been fortunate 
in having good friends isn’t of any particular sig- 
nificance to you unless we see in such friendships a 
way in which God works. 
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If we start (as C. S. Lewis says we ought) in the 
beginning, we see that God observed that man 
needed a helpmeet, and so He made him one. But 
Adam didn’t begin life as a baby, live through 
adolescence and grow into young manhood. He be- 
gan life as a man, and as such was ready for a wife. 
We may not be. 

This is not to say that our associations won’t, or 
shouldn’t include some friends of the opposite sex; 
it would be unhealthy any other way. 

But danger comes when we (as men) turn to 
women for long introspective talks, where souls are 
laid bare and dreams are toyed with. I’ve known 
men who told a girl, “I may even be a little in love 
with you,” during an intimate philosophical chat. 
And women, too. 

Any question of love is best determined before 
the Lord; then, perhaps, talked over with a friend 
(one who prays and keeps his mouth shut); and 
finally decided before we affirm our love to the 
young woman. Then it should be with a definite 
proposal, not a possibility or a regret. 

There are more ways than one to leave lasting 
scars on the person we least want to hurt. So let’s 
be careful of “brother-sister” relationships, and not 
use them as a safe way to have female companion- 
ship without the (somewhat appalling to some 
young men) thought of permanence. 

Some of us get to the position where marriage 
would be both desirable and possible. Yet God may 
not give us a wife. But this doesn’t make His state- 
ment, “It is not good for man to be alone,” irrele- 
vant. Man is a social animal. And there are enough 
inflexible spinsters and bachelors to illustrate the 
outcome if those words are not taken seriously. 

So rather than going to Adam for our example, 
we go to young David (with Jonathan, or later with 
his fellow soldiers), Jesus Christ (with His disci- 
ples), and Paul (with those younger men, Mark 
and Timothy and Titus). 

And when we have had the privilege of Christian 
friendships that have helped us, the result can only 
be thankfulness to God, and response that will show 
itself by obeying His command, “If you love me, 


feed my sheep.” 
—As Paul did, as David did, and as He did. END 
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Dain MANY interesting developments in Biblical 
archeology in the last few years, no other is quite 
so outstanding as the discovery and study of the 
so-called Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Since that time evidence for the genuineness of 
the scrolls has constantly been increasing, until to- 
day most scholars are ready to admit that they came 
from the time of Christ and from the two centuries 
immediately preceding. This evidence is so exten- 
sive that it has become almost impossible to believe 
anything else. Although many scholars originally 
greeted the scrolls’ discovery with great scepticism, 
only one outstanding professor maintains his orig- 
inal position. This man, Professor Solomon Zeitlin, 
of Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learn- 
ing, gives frequent lectures in Philadelphia and New 
York attacking the genuineness of the discoveries. 
At the Twenty-fourth International Congress of 
Orientalists (Munich, 1957), Professor Zeitlin spent 
over an hour presenting his claims that the scrolls 
are from the Middle Ages and therefore worthless 
as evidences of the time of Christ. However, hardly 
another outstanding scholar agrees with him. The 
scholarly world has largely passed him by. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls are of great interest for the 
striking evidence they give of the remarkable accu- 
racy with which the text of the Old Testament has 
been preserved during the many centuries in which 
it was copied and recopied. This is bound to in- 
crease confidence in the Hebrew Bible on the part 
of many who formerly were inclined toward scep- 
ticism regarding the accuracy of its transmission. 

Yet, most unfortunately, more people have heard 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls because of false inferences 
that have been drawn from them, than because of 





their true significance. An American journalist, 
Edmund Wilson, has written a romantic story of the 
finding of the scrolls, and has proceeded to draw 
from the non-Biblical scrolls all sorts of utterly un- 
warranted conclusions, detrimental to Christianity. 
These views have been widely publicized, and the 
book has been translated into many languages. 

Wilson says, “The monastery of the Essenes, more 
than Bethlehem or Nazareth, is the cradle of Chris- 
tianity.” 

An English scholar, J. M. Allegro, has declared 
over the radio that Christian ideas about Christ 
were derived from the Qumran sect’s ideas of their 
own teacher, whom, he says, they thought of as 
“persecuted and crucified, and expected to rise 
again as priestly Messiah.” 

French Professor Dupont-Sommer says that “the 
Galilean Teacher, as he is presented to us in the 
New Testament writings, appears in many respects 
as an astonishing reincarnation of the Teacher of 
Righteousness.” 

And a Swedish journalist concludes: “Christian- 
ity has come into existence in a completely natural 
way, as a Jewish sect. It is not necessary to believe 
in the miracle that God has interfered by a special 
act of mercy in order to save humanity.” 

Such sweeping statements make one wonder what 
has been discovered, that has so destroyed the foun- 
dations of Christianity. The answer is, nothing. The 
statements quoted represent the imaginations of 
their authors. Perhaps they are the result of wish- 
ful thinking. Ninety per cent of the serious scholars 
who have studied the Dead Sea Scrolls will readily 
agree that no evidence has been found that warrants 
such statements. 
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Let us examine the basis upon which these revolu- 
_ tionary statements are made. The Qumran sect held 
in high esteem an individual whom they called “the 
Teacher of Righteousness.” It is reasonable to think 
that he must have been a man of ability and energy, 
whose ideas found expression in the organization 
and continuance of the Qumran sect. But nowhere 
do we find an orderly account of his life and 
achievements. His name is never given, nor is there 
any clear indication of the time at which he lived. 
Many attempts have been made to identify him with 
some person known from other sources, but none of 
these can be proven. These attempts select individ- 
uals scattered over a period of more than two hun- 
dred years. A few hints of the opposition that he 
faced are given, but these are rather vaguely stated. 
Almost every movement that has continued for 
any length of time has had a leader and founder, 


and Qumran was no exception. Christianity also . 


has a leader, whose memory it reveres, and whose 
teaching it seeks to follow. Is there enough simi- 
larity to say that one was derived from the other? 
Such similarities as already noted could be found 
in almost every movement that ever existed. 

Those who claim that the Qumran material de- 
stroys the basis of Christianity insist that the out- 
standing ideas of Christianity, instead of represent- 
ing actual facts, are simply taken over from the 
ideas of the Qumran sect. But one looks in vain in 
the Qumran material for the basic features of Chris- 
tianity. Only an over-active imagination can find 
them there. 

Dupont-Sommer declares that “the Galilean teach- 
er, as he is presented to us in the New Testament 
writings, appears in many respects as an astonishing 
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re-incarnation of the Teacher of Righteousness.” 
This is a tremendous claim, but what are the facts? 

Christians believe that Jesus was God Himself, 
incarnate in human form. He was miraculously 
born. He was tempted by Satan. He went about 
through Judea and Galilee preaching. He was no 
ascetic, but took part in the happy occasions of life. 
He Himself said, “The Son of man came eating and 
drinking” (Matthew 11:19). The New Testament 
declares that He performed great miracles of heal- 
ing, even raising people from the dead. He claimed 
to be the Messiah, and declared that He would re- 
turn on the clouds of heaven (Mark 14:62). He 
said that He would give His life as a ransom for 
many (Mark 10:45). He was seized, accused of 
blasphemy for declaring Himself to be God, cruci- 
fied and buried. On the third day He was raised 
from the dead. His disciples went all through the 
world declaring these facts, asserting that all who 
would accept His atoning death as the propitiation 
for their sins could be saved, and that He would 
come to dwell in their hearts. 

These are the outstanding things that were 
claimed by Jesus and taught about Him by His fol- 
lowers. This is “the Galilean teacher, as He is pre- 
sented to us in the New Testament writings.” Is he 
“an astonishing reincarnation of the Teacher of 
Righteousness”? Just how many of these features 
do we find in the Qumran pictures of that indi- 
vidual ? 

We find only this, that he was a teacher who 
gathered disciples and established a sect, and that 
he was persecuted by those who disapproved of him. 
This much could also be found in the history of 
almost every other man who has founded a sect. 
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In all the Qumran material that has yet been dis- 
covered and published, there is nowhere any state- 
ment that the Teacher of Righteousness was God, 
or that he claimed to be God, or that anyone else 
thought him to be God. There is no statement that 
he was born in any different way from other mortals. 
There is no reference to his having been tempted 
by the devil. It is true that he, like many another, 
was interested in spreading his views, but whether 
or not he went about preaching, as Jesus did, is not 
known. He made his followers take very strict as- 
cetic vows, quite contrary to all that we find in the 
life of Jesus or in the attitude of the Early Church. 
No statement is found in the Qumran literature that 
he performed miracles of healing, and certainly no 
suggestion that he raised anyone from the dead. 


Further, there is no evidence that he thought him- 
self to be the Messiah. The Qumran sect seems to 
have expected that ultimately two Messiahs would 
come, a priestly Messiah and a kingly Messiah, but 
there is no proof that it expected either of them to 
be the same person as the Teacher of Righteousness. 
There is no evidence that the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness said that he would return to earth on the clouds 
of heaven. There is no evidence that the Teacher 
said, or that anybody else thought, that there would 
be any special significance to his death. 


There is no real evidence that the Teacher of 
Righteousness was crucified. In fact it is not even 
stated that he was put to death, in any of the mate- 
rial that has come to light thus far. There is no 
evidence that the Teacher of Righteousness was 








raised from the dead, or that anybody thought he 
had been raised from the dead, though there is rea- 
son to think that he may have been dead many 
years when the last of the scrolls was written. There 
is no evidence that the Qumran people thought that 
the Teacher of Righteousness could do something 
that would save an individual. Their only hope lay 
in following his teaching. Their faith was in what 
he had said, not, as in the case of Christianity, in 
him personally or in anything he had done or could 
do. The followers of the Teacher of Righteousness 
formed a closed group which no one could join 
without years of probation and taking very strict 
vows. This is‘entirely different from the procedure 
followed in the establishment of Christianity, as 
even a superficial glance at the Book of Acts clearly 
shows. 

Mr. Allegro claims that the texts prove that the 
Teacher of Righteousness was crucified. However, 
this is purely an inference, in the opinion of most 
scholars an unjustified inference. Nowhere do the 
texts say that he was put to death, merely that he 
was “gathered in,” a phrase which could just as 
well refer to death from natural causes. Even if 
Mr. Allegro’s claim that the Teacher was crucified 
should eventually prove to be true, there is still no 
slightest evidence that he or anyone else attached 
any atoning significance to his death. 

What great differences between Christ and the 
Teacher of Righteousness! None of Christianity’s 
distinctive points is found in him at all. 

It is true, of course, that some of Jesus’ teachings 
can be paralleled by statements in the scrolls. For 
that matter, many of them can be paralleled in the 
teaching of the Rabbis, known to us as the Talmud. 
Along with similarities are also found very consid- 
erable differences. Such parallels may in some cases 
enable us to understand His meaning better, but 
they do not in any way detract from His claims 
about Himself. He was the Son of God, come to die 
for our sins, Through faith in Him we can be saved. 
The beginning of Christianity was a miraculous in- 
terposition of God into human life, opening the way 
for lost humanity to find eternal life. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls give wonderful evidence of 
the dependability of our Old Testament text. They 
tell us some previously unknown facts about life in 
Palestine in the first century A.D. and before. .But 
they neither add to nor detract from the unique 
achievements of the Son of God, who died that we 
might live. END 
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case study 


1a 


witnessing 





Scan PRINCIPLES of witnessing are implicit in 
Acts 8:35, “Then Philip opened his mouth, and be- 
gan at the same scripture, and preached unto him 
Jesus.” Finding these principles will illustrate what 
is often called “inductive Bible study” and also give 
insight into this particular area of a Christian’s 
responsibility. 

The basic assumption of an inductive approach to 
Bible study is that the author had a specific reason 
for using particular terms and for placing them in 
a particular relationship. The reader’s aim there- 
fore should be to discover what the author had in 
mind and the ramifications of the terms he used. 

To someone not familiar with this method, it may 
appear to be more eisegesis than exegesis, but this 
is not the case. There is a difference between “‘read- 
ing into” the lines and noting all that is in the lines 
already. 

This verse begins with the word “then.” And 
unless a person asks himself certain questions, he is 
apt to miss the significance of that word. Two ques- 
tions that could be asked are: Why is the word 
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“then” used? and, Why is it used in exactly this 
place? 

First it may be said that “then” denotes a tem- 
poral relationship between that which precedes and 
that which follows, and is used to indicate a specific 
sequence. With this in mind, we can see that “then” 
is used in exactly this place because there is a tem- 
poral (timing) relationship between what he has 
just said and what he is now going to say. 

In other words, it is important to note that Philip 
didn’t begin talking directly about Jesus Christ until 
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he had first of all (1) asked a question (v. 30); 
(2) established rapport (v. 31); and (3) let the 
other man express himself (v. 34). 

The timing of this witnessing situation is impor- 
tant and we can learn from it. This is not to say 
that every witnessing situation is the same, but 
whenever we are talking to someone about our Lord, 
timing is important. 

The phrase “and began at the same scripture” 
expresses a principle of witnessing that is often over- 
looked but which is essential in the process of bring- 
ing someone to Jesus Christ. 

This principle is most easily seen when emphasis 
is placed on the words “began at the same,” and 
when we ask ourselves, What is the significance of 
the word “same”? In explaining the gospel to this 
man, Philip began where the man was and then 
proceeded to lead him to an understanding of 
Christ, His work on Calvary, and his own need of 
Him. 

This principle need not be limited to the indi- 
vidual’s knowledge of Scripture or Christian things 
in general, but can be applied to such things as 
vocabulary, everyday interests, personality traits, 
age level. 


We are prone to stand on our level of experience 
and knowledge, and try to pull a person up to where 
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we are, rather than begin at the level at which we 
find the person. Paul expressed this thought in I 
Corinthians 9:22, “To the weak became I as weak 
that I might gain the weak. I am made all things 
to all men that I might by all means save some.” 

Another principle of witnessing is expressed in 
this phrase. Philip used the Scriptures as a means 
of introducing this man to Christ. It is the Scrip- 
tures that speak authoritatively about Christ. This 
is not to say that we should never use anything but 
Scripture when witnessing, for such things as per- 
sonal testimonies, analogies, illustrations, and even 
philosophical reasoning can be used as effective 
tools. However, the essential means of introducing 
someone to Christ is through the divine revelation 
about Him: the Holy Scriptures. 

Not much needs to be said about the object of 
Philip’s discussion with this man, other than what 
is recorded in the closing phrase of this verse, “and 
preached unto him Jesus.” 

Philip had one thing to tell this man, the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. He did not try to persuade him 
along any other lines. He was not trying to reform 
him, get him to join a church, embrace a certain 
doctrine, or anything else. The object of his con- 
versation was Jesus. 

It is easy to let a witnessing opportunity turn 
into a religious, philosophical or doctrinal discus- 
sion and to lose sight of the real object, Jesus, be- 
cause it is hard to distinguish between what is rele- 
vant and what is not. We have to learn to make the 
relevant distinctions so that the object of our wit- 
ness is Jesus. 

Perhaps you’re tempted to say, “Yes, but how 
typical is this illustration? The man to whom Philip 
spoke was anxious to learn about Jesus. No wonder 
it was such a successful venture.” 

And by putting the verse in context we would 
have to agree that this was so. But we can also 
learn from the context that Philip was in a position 
to hear the angel of the Lord (v. 26), he imme- 
diately obeyed him (v. 27), and, as the Spirit led, 
he took the initiative (v. 28). All these were neces- 
sary on Philip’s part before the interested man could 
hear. And he had to hear about Jesus before he 
could accept Him. 

But to return to our inductive method. Verse 35 
gives one more principle to note and one more 
phrase to explore. 

The principle is that we apply what we learn. The 
phrase is “Philip opened his mouth.” END 
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SCIENTIFIC 
AND 
THEOLOGICAL 
APPROACHES 


BY JOHN CLARK 


—— 
——— 


—— has increased our knowledge of the phys- 
ical world so rapidly that in less than ten years we 
have translated the process of nuclear fission from 
a mass of white hot carbon beneath a Chicago foot- 
ball stadium to the hull of an atomic submarine. 
And we have reason to anticipate that this transla- 
tion will ultimately carry us beyond our planet. 

What we accept as commonplace in the area of 
scientific and material achievement would have 
astonished men and women a century ago. 

As we contemplate our world, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that man’s survival may depend 
upon his continued successful exploitation of sci- 
ence. For the inexorable corollary of scientific 
progress has been, “What science has created, it 
also can destroy.” Through science we have been 
mightily equipped for destruction. 

Because of the prominence of science in our lives, 
the seemingly absolute trust in its findings, and the 
broad popular sympathy for the scientific method, 
I should like to reappraise and re-evaluate critically 
its nature and significance. 
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One consequence of the impact of science has 
been unconscious growing discrimination against 


other values and patterns of philosophy and thought. 
Before we become ensnarled in this intellectual trap, 
it would be wise to re-examine our position. 


In a scientifically free environment all paths of 
human thought should be explored, rather than only 
a few. It is not scientific to eliminate, a priori, the 
relevance and significance of a spiritually-motivated 
approach to a problem or to life. Before we elimi- 
nate such an approach, we must have something su- 
perior with which to replace it, or we run the dan- 
ger of creating an intellectual vacuum. We must 
not lose sight of the logical truth that we may be 
subjective about what we accept, if we wish, but 
we must be objective about what we reject—if we 
do it under the guise of reason. 

Clarification of a number of important issues in- 
volving science and the spirit results when scien- 
tifically trained people investigate this question. 
Such clarification is always helpful. It always has 
been appropriate for mankind to contemplate God, 
or the Spirit, and I think most men do—some early, 
some late, some probably not until the time of death. 

The scientific method is not complete without in- 
cluding its implied (but seldom mentioned) spir- 
itual foundations. Along with such technical char- 


acteristics as completeness of thought, testability of 
data and assumptions, internal consistency of data 
and logic, are other equally important aspects of the 
scientific method which, in my judgment, are spir- 
itual in nature, whether or not we choose to identify 
them with a particular body of theological doctrine. 

In all scientific work we assume the honesty, in- 
tegrity, patience, fairness and general trustworthi- 
ness of the individual investigator. Where these are 
lacking in the individual, his work is in serious sus- 
pect or may be reject, no matter how refined his 
technique. 

These might also be called matters of ethics, 
which, of course, extend beyond the areas of the 
scientific investigator and include the spectrum of 
human activity. The basis of scientific honor socie- 
ties, for example, is the promotion of these qualities, 
and here as well, we depart from the purely scien- 
tific and touch upon the spiritual. 

As a Christian my life and viewpoint on these 
questions is influenced by the person and philoso- 
phy of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Beyond a few facts, I know very little of Eastern 
religious philosophies. Thus I am writing primarily 
from the perspective of Western religious thought, 
which is predominantly the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. This is less a limitation than it may seem, 
however, since the bulk of the world’s scientific con- 
tribution is also predominantly Western. Further, 
the considerations I will suggest transcend a specific 
religious doctrine. 

The Spirit I refer to is, in my opinion, the God 
who makes Himself known to all men, not merely 
to the adherents of a particular set of theological 
beliefs. For myself, I find any other conclusion not 
only offensive but intellectually indefensible as well. 

Dr. Bernard Ramm tells us (The Christian View 
of Science and the Scriptures) that a few hundred 
years ago, at the beginning of scientific awakening, 
most thoughtful men in the Western world were in 
fair agreement concerning the relationship between 
the spirit and the natural world. But during succes- 
sive centuries an ever-widening cleavage has devel- 
oped between the theologian and the man of science. 
This separation has become so wide that today we 
often hear that one cannot hold firm beliefs in both 
science and religion. 

Such compartmentalization is neither scientific 
nor religious. It stems from wholesale oversimpli- 
fication of the aims both of science and of religion. 
True science and genuine spiritual search are not 
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(and never have been) in conflict. They bear a 
positive relationship to one another and are parts 
of the same whole. The antagonism in certain areas 
today is between the scientist and the theologian, or 
between a scientific body and an organized church, 
and not between the spiritual realm and the natural 
universe. This may seem trivial, but it is pivotal 
to this argument. 

Dr. Ramm asks why this division has taken place 
and why the competition for the attention of men’s 
minds has been won largely by scientific groups. 
He provides a reasonable answer: (1) the improper 
strategy and incomplete understanding of science 
by many theologians; (2) the acknowledged and 
spectacular achievements of science. 

During the nineteenth century, when discussion 
on these questions raged and when principal deci- 
sions were formed, many theologians were scornful, 
distrustful, even hostile toward science, believing 
and charging that scientists were in rebellion 
against God. They fought scientific disclosures with 
the dogma of an authoritarian church. They chal- 
lenged science, but failed to evaluate and point out 
its real significance. And in their attempt to be- 
come scientific in strategy, they used essentially 
spiritual arguments as scientific data to refute the 
empirical facts of science. It was inevitable that 
such theologians should fail. They were fighting a 
needless battle, at the wrong time, with improper 
preparation, equipment and tactics. The “adver- 
sary,” who was ideally equipped with powers of 
logic and expression, possessed a channel of com- 
munication with mankind which became more effec- 
tive with each new scientific triumph. 

The consequence of this defeat has been incal- 
culable. It has resulted in an unnatural division 
among men, a division which is fraught with mis- 
understanding, distrust and suspicion. However, we 
can point to one significant positive result: Science 
has forced theologians to seek after the essentially 
spiritual nature of religion and to abandon the futile 
attempts at specific scientific interpretation and ex- 
planations. 

The late Dr. Karl T. Compton, former president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was sug- 
gesting this when he wrote: 


Science has not supplanted and cannot supplant or de- 
stroy religion in its proper sense . . . In its history, sci- 
ence has continually forced men to take an even wider 
and grander concept of religion by breaking down arti- 
ficial barriers of ignorance and superstition. Its whole 
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tendency has been to emphasize the fundamentally spir- 
itual character of religion . . . Science, therefore, has 
had tremendous influence in shifting the emphasis of re- 
ligion from the physical to the spiritual world (Scientific 
Monthly, January, 1940). 


If we believe in an unchangeable God, who has 
revealed Himself, we accept Dr. Compton’s reason- 
ing as valid. For the words of this divine revelation 
cannot be subject to revision or correction. In con- 
trast, natural science is continually revising and cor- 
recting itself. Many examples of the self-correcting 
nature of science can be given. 

Lord Kelvin, a scientist in England at the turn 
of the century, using as his basis the heat conduc- 
tion theory, once computed the age of the earth as 
20-40 million years. This result was recorded as 
authoritative at the time but was considerably less 
than was currently thought by theologians. While 
this question is still open, the generally accepted 
figure for the earth’s age today is in the vicinity 
of three billion years, a greater antiquity than even 
nineteenth century theologians would have admitted 
and about 100 times greater than Kelvin’s conclu- 
sion. The modern concept results from improved 
knowledge of the physical world, which, in this case, 
has shown that Kelvin’s basic assumptions were in- 
valid because he neglected the effect of radio-active 
disintegration of certain substances, then unknown 
to him, but discovered a few years later by Madame 
Curie. 

While we intend no criticism of Lord Kelvin, this 
indicates the transient nature of scientific conclu- 
sions and the self-correcting character of science, 
something appreciated by scientists. It would be 
logical folly for theologians to rejoice in the errors 
of science and at the same time accept scientific 
disclosure and correction of those errors. What is 
needed is public understanding of the nature and 
limitations of scientific endeavor. 

From a Christian perspective, we find that in the 
Bible science (or nature), theology and ethics are 
intertwined and cannot be separated without the 
entire structure’s collapse. At the beginning of Gen- 
esis Moses writes, “And God said, Let there be 
light; and there was light. And God saw that the 
light was good.” Note the Scripture says that God 
said the light was good. He did not say that it was 
an electromagnetic propagation which might be ex- 
plained some day by wave mechanics or the quan- 
tum theory or both; and that it was only a small 
portion of a more general radiation process which 
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could be expressed by an equation, strongly tem- 
perature dependent, capable of being emitted, ab- 
sorbed, reflected and transmitted by solids, liquids 
and gases. Such a description would not only have 
been irrelevant but it would have been dismissed as 
jargon by the early Hebrews with the entire Book 
discredited as a consequence. (Would this not be 
similar to our attempting to explain the size of our 
national budget to the natives of New Guinea whose 
numbering system is “one, two, three and many ?”) 

The Bible speaks generally of nature, rather than 
specifically, and in view of the constancy of God, 
we can understand why it does. Spiritual consider- 
ations do, however, point to the purpose and spir- 
itual function of nature. It is purposeless and futile 
for Christians to treat the Bible as if it were a 
laboratory manual or physics handbook. 

On the other hand, science cannot expect the re- 
sults of intensive observation over a period of a 
hundred years or so to lead to a unified theory of 
life, including God, which will be a valid descrip- 
tion for eternity. This is roughly equivalent to 
attempting to predict the outcome of the National 
League Pennant race in 1979 by critically examin- 
ing the box scores of all the teams during their 
1959 spring training season. In this case we are 
not certain that the factors involved in 1959 will 
have any bearing in 1979, even supposing that the 
game then is the same. In the area of science, like- 
wise, we cannot be certain that what we consider 
fundamental units and physical constants in 1959 
will remain unchanged over an indefinite period of 
time. Our faith is in an unchanging God, not an 
unchanging science. 

By its empirical nature, science is limited to areas 
where it can measure, reproduce measure and re- 
duce measurement to numbers. Science, therefore, 
is preoccupied with a counting process. This, I 
think, will be acknowledged by most scientists. 
Hence science must remain mute on such concepts 
as God, spirit, beauty, truth and morality. These 
things lie beyond its frame of reference. 

Can modern science reduce God to measurements 
of mass, length and time? If so, what is the scien- 
tific meaning of eternity? The natural world of 
science is chained to finite concepts and for this 
reason is unable to interpret the meaning, for ex- 
ample, of infinite time, or timelessness. This is to 
say that science cannot reject on scientific grounds 
the existence of concepts outside its realm of activ- 
ity. Scientists may do so, but when they do they 
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invoke their prerogatives as men, not their responsi- 
ble knowledge as scientists. There is not scientific 
logic, therefore, in rejecting the possibility of su- 
pernatural intervention because it has not been ob- 
served and catalogued. What is meant is that, as 
a group, scientists have not recognized events as 
supernatural, not that such events have not oc- 
curred. For we have little practice in such obser- 
vation. 

Further, we can never expect science to prove the 
existence of an Infinite God without also being pre- 
pared to destroy this concept of God. As in the case 
of the natural laws of science, which also are not 
subject to proof, and for the same reason, God must 
be approached inductively. Any attempts to prove 
the existence of God must assume the existence of 
a greater truth more fundamental than God Him- 
self. In view of our concept of God, this assumption 
leads to a logical absurdity. If such an argument 
were proposed, we probably would simply recognize 
imperfections in our original concept and shift our 
definition of God to this newer truth and in the area 
of logic we would be back where we started. 

Science properly conceived is an asset to theo- 
logical expression, and should be. Theologians will 
benefit from looking to the opinions of science 
about certain aspects of the natural world which 
have bearing on such essentially spiritual questions 
as the unity of man and the creation of the world. 
Here the sciences of anthropology, biology, chem- 
istry, physics, geology, astronomy and archeology 
have material of a wholly empirical nature to con- 
tribute. And scientists should not lose sight of this 
basically empirical character of their activity and 
the limitations which this imposes. 

Science and the pursuit of science in its pure 
form discloses in a rational way the consistencies 
of the natural world and universe. This is an en- 
tirely justifiable and humanly satisfying endeavor, 
but of itself it takes no moral stand. When success- 
ful, science is effective in showing to mankind fur- 
ther revelations of God’s works. He is moral. In 
fact, I believe it is a fair observation that science 
has been more effective in bringing mankind closer 
to a realization of the beauty and power and ma- 
jesty of God than it has been in destroying this 
belief and establishing gods of its own. 

Yes, this is an age of science. But at the same 
time it is the age of God, as ages past have been 
and as they will be to eternity. And that is what 
is important. END 
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EDITORIAL 

(Continued from inside back cover) 
ways, and with hundreds of allegorical details, as 
the love of God for Israel, the love of Christ for the 
Church. Supporting such allegorizing, of course, 
have been references in other books of both Testa- 
ments to Israel and the Church as a Bride. 


Yet the allegorizers have never completely taken 
the field. Always a dissenting voice has been heard 
among Jewish and Christian interpreters, a voice 
that in one way or another has said what John 
Richard Sampey gives as his opinion: 


Even if Song of Solomon is merely a collection of songs 
describing the bliss of lovers in wedlock, it is not thereby 
rendered unworthy of a place in the Bible, unless mar- 
riage is to be regarded as a fall from a state of innocency 
. .. Perhaps most persons need to enlarge their concep- 
tion of the Bible as a repository for all things that min- 
ister to the welfare of men. The entire range of man’s 
legitimate joys finds sympathetic and appreciative de- 
scription in the Bible. Two young lovers in Paradise 
need not fear to rise and meet their Creator, should He 
visit them in the cool of the day (International Standard 
Bible Encyclopedia). 


Which is correct: is Song an allegory of divine 
love couched in words of deepest human love, or is 
Song a description of two lovers enjoying one of 
God’s best gifts? 

Centuries ago a sailor in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere saw a constellation which reminded him of 
the Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ. And so he called 
it the Southern Cross. Another man, a botanist, saw 
a plant with thorns and red petals like drops of 
blood. He too was reminded of his Lord’s death, 
and so he called it the Passion Flower. 

Did God intend a cross when He scattered the 
stars, a reminder of our Lord’s Passion when He 
planted the flower? 

We don’t know. But we do know that “The 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork,” and that God has clothed 


the flowers with beauty. 


So we accept the constellation and the flower as 
coming from God, needing no other excuse (not 
even a sailor’s or botanist’s allegory) than their own 
existence and beauty for their place in God’s uni- 
verse. 

Nor, does it seem to me, do we need an allegorical 
excuse for the inclusion of Song in God’s Word. 
There it stands, a reminder that when God made 
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men in a perfect, sinless state He made them male 
and female. He made them with strength and 
beauty, hands, teeth and breasts. 

And if the dualistic philosopher says that the 
body is evil, if the Roman Catholic church says that 
marriage is a concession to the weakness of the 
flesh, God replies with a resounding “Not so” in 
His Word. 

His “Not so” is nowhere louder than in this book. 
Song of Solomon, as all the Scriptures, may be 
wrested by the unlearned and unstable unto their 
own destruction (II Peter 3:16). There will always 
be those who turn beauty into ashes, love into lust, 
God’s gift into the Devil’s plaything. But we do not 
therefore deny God’s beauty, or fight the Devil with 
an allegory. 

(Even if we create an allegory, the reality upon 
which it is based is still present. We do not remove 
the beauty of the petals or the sharpness of the 
thorns by naming it Passion Flower.) 

According to an old Jewish Targum, Song was 
not to be read by a man until he was thirty. Per- 
haps this is the answer, perhaps Song should be 
reserved for the wedding night. 

Certainly some parts of the Bible have particular 
relevance at various stages of life, and may even 
create problems if understanding is attempted in 
advance of those stages. 

But it would be a different matter if the pleasures 
of which Song speaks were absent from the mind 
apart from Song’s putting them there. Instead they 
are present in our culture, from the teens. Fash- 
ions and entertainment and bathing beaches and 
magazines and books — most of them proper and 
accepted within our culture—impress upon us the 
beauty and desirability of the other sex. 

Is it wrong for us to read of this in the perspec- 
tive of God’s Word? If the Bible contains warnings 
of future loss through sexual sin, may it not contain 
indications of future blessing through sexual obedi- 
ence? Do Lot’s daughters, commiting incest with 
their father in a cave, belong in God’s Word, and 
does Solomon’s virgin bride not belong? 

We are on holy ground in Song of Solomon. And 
it is dangerous ground, There is danger that we 
shall be apologetic about God’s including such a 
book in His Holy Word; and that our apology may 
take the form of an allegory. 

But the greater danger is that what God has cre- 
ated clean and good and beautiful we shall call 
common. END 





CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from back cover) 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC AREA: Several students from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey are considering evan- 
gelistic work with staff member Marion Snyder this 
summer among teen-agers on Long Beach Island, 
N. J. . . . Various chapters used films of Campus 
in the Woods to encourage student attendance at 
one of the four-week sessions. 

COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN MEDICAL CENTER (New 
York): The Nurses Christian Fellowship group 
studied the life of Nehemiah in a four-week series, 
finding him to be an excellent illustration of spir- 
itual leadership in situations similar to those of 
today. The same student leaders led the small dis- 
cussion groups throughout the series, after an in- 
troduction to the historical situation of Nehemiah’s 
day by staff member Kay Schell at the first meeting. 

NORTHERN NEW YORK: “The Life of Faith” was 
the topic for the area spring conference, at which 
the Rev. George Murray of Mt. Pleasant Reformed 
Church, Schenectady, spoke. Students attended from 
St. Lawrence U., Clarkson, Potsdam, Plattsburgh, 
and U. of Vermont. This was the first conference 
for students from the first three schools. 

U. OF MissouRI: An evangelistic lecture-discus- 
sion group meets Sunday afternoons, with frater- 
nity and sorority students attending from Missouri, 
Stephens and Christian colleges. 

HARVARD: The Rev. Dennis Kinlaw spoke on the 
teaching and demands of Christ. Mr. Linden Cole 
spoke on his missionary experiences and held inter- 
views with students. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST: Forty students gathered at 
Crestview Manor for a Bible study conference dur- 
ing spring vacation . . . At least 12 students came 
to faith in Christ in a few weeks, two at the U. of 
Washington, two at Washington State, two at Cen- 
tral Washington, four at Western Montana, one at 
the U. of Oregon and one at Southern Oregon. 

ONTARIO NCF: Staff member Tony Tyndale spoke 
at a spring banquet sponsored by the Belleville ncF 
group . . . Kingston General Hospital nurses are 
meeting for personal evangelism classes with Mr. 
and Mrs. Tyndale. 

U. OF MANITOBA: Staff member Ken Louden 
spoke at the chapter’s year-end banquet, which re- 
sulted in help to Christians and favorable impres- 
sions on non-Christians . . . More than 150 attended 
the last fireside meeting. 

MARITIMES: The Rev. LeDrew Gardner spoke on 


“Illness and Cure” from Ephesians 2 at a confer- 
ence at Moncton, New Brunswick, which was at- 
tended by students from the U. of New Brunswick, 
Acadia U., and Prince of Wales College. 

U. OF BRITISH COLUMBIA: A three-day series led 
by General Secretary H. Wilber Sutherland (vcr, 
Canada) on “Christ Claims to Make Men Free” had 
an audience of 500 to 700 students each day. Some 
found Christ as Savior and there was good follow- 
up. The series was preceded by a banquet for stu- 
dent leaders. Each vcr’er was asked to buy two 
tickets. Invitations were sent to every student leader 
on campus, including all undergraduate societies 
and Greek letter clubs. Over 60 attended and some 
suggested it should be a yearly activity. 

LEWIS AND CLARK (Portland): An all-day beach 
party was held by the group. It included a Bible 


study, lunch and recreation, a message by Ronald 7 


Coleman, and dinner. 

INDIANA U.: Several Christian students are having 
personal Bible studies with non-Christians. In a 
two-week period six conversions to faith in Christ 
were reported. 

PURDUE: The IvcF chapter is publishing an eight- 
page monthly bulletin, Challenge, aimed at non- 
Christian readers. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Students and nurses joined a one- 
day conferette as part of the missionary conference 
at Hope Church. Vernon Mortenson and Oswald 
Smith spoke during the day. Assistant Missionary 
Secretary Lois Thiessen led a panel discussion. 
Edward Gregory, a graduate and former president 
of 1vcF at Indiana U., directed the conferette. 

KENTUCKY: Workshops in foreign missions and 
on the person and work of the Holy Spirit were 
held for students from Berea, Centre, Asbury, East- 
ern Kentucky, U. of Kentucky, and ncF’ers from 
Louisville. 

JOHNS HOPKINS NCF (Baltimore): Staff member 
Barbara Olin led a discussion on Christian love 
from I Cor. 13. Dr. Vernon Wright spoke on 
“Emergency Christian Living.” Two Bible study 
groups meet weekly. 

U. OF LONDON: Under the auspices of the London 
Inter-Faculty Christian Union, a mission to the 
25,000 students of the university is to be held next 
November, with Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones as chief 
missioner. Prayer letters are available from Prayer 
Secretaries, LiFcU, Bedford College, Regents Park, 
N.W. 1. 

—James W. REAPSOME 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 4 

SONG OF SOLOMON 3:6-4:6 (1) Note the majesty of the procession of Solo- 
mon. Why is this section (3:6-11) included? How would the bride feel 
as a member of this company, a bride to the king? (2) 4:1-6. Read this 
section through twice for a general impression. Consider the various images 
used. Note the detailed expression of love. (3) Thank the Lord Jesus, the 
Lord of Glory, for His love to you, an individual, and pray that if He has 
a wife or husband for you, your love may reflect His in all its beauty and 
purity. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 5 

SONG OF SOLOMON 4:7-5:1 His expression of love for her continues. (1) 
What figures are used to describe her beauty? Oils and spices played an 
important part in Eastern life. Reflect also on the images of water so im- 
portant in a desert land (vv. 12, 15). (2) Note the expressions of her 
purity (vv. 7, 12). (3) Pray that the Lord will keep you free from impure 
thoughts and affections so that you might have a pure love for the one He 


may give to you. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 6 

SONG OF SOLOMON 5:2-16 Apparently in a dream the bride imagines she 
loses her beloved. (1) What excuses did she give for not rising? What 
was the result after apparently a prolonged hesitation? Yet her love com- 
pelled her to seek him in the dangerous streets. (Tearing the veil suggests 
they thought she was a prostitute.) (2) As she turns to others for help, 
study the loving description of her beloved. Reflect on the images. (3) 
Thank the Lord that He will never depart though you neglect Him, and 
pray that He will give you a deep love for the one He may have for you. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 7 

SONG OF SOLOMON 6:1-9 (1) What do the daughters of Jerusalem desire 
as a result of the bride’s description and dilemma? Where does she find 
him? (2) How does the bride’s beauty affect the groom? Note the ele- 
ments in this shorter description of the bride. (3) Who else admires the 
bride (vv. 8,9)? The “only” in v. 9 means most desirable. How did they 
respond to her beauty and character? (4) Thank the Lord for His love 
to you and pray that your love toward the partner He may give you will 
be as beautiful. 


MONDAY, JUNE 8 

SONG OF SOLOMON 6:10-7:7 (1) Read through 7:9. (2) How do the com- 
panions in 6:10 describe the bride? (3) What did she do in the garden? 
Note how the companions address her as the bride of Solomon (Shulam- 
mite) and ask her to return. (4) In 7:1-6 note how complete the descrip- 
tion is. What is the overall affect? (5) Thank the Lord that we may be 
called Christ’s in the name Christian and pray that your love to others will 
show that you are. His. 
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to light. Reread 3:19-21 and 8:12 keeping this in mind. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 

JOHN 8:46-59 (1) In v. 46 we see that the Jews were unable to discredit 
Jesus’ words by finding sin in His character. Read Matthew 5:21-48. If 
He was convicting them by this standard of righteousness, would they judge 
Him at any less? (2) In v. 48 how do the Jews next try to discredit the 
“truth”? (3) The Jews ask Jesus three main questions. Cp. each answer. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 

JOHN 8:1-59 (1) Read this chapter out loud, placing yourself in this situa- 
tion. Write out your impressions. (2) Find someone else today with whom 
you can each take a part (Jesus or the Jews) and speak to each other from 
v. 12 on. (3) Notice how often the words true, truth and glory appear. 
Trace Jesus’ claim to be personally related to the Father. Reread John 
1:14-18. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 

JOHN 9:1-17 (1) Read through the entire chapter. List the characters. 
List the events (facts) in vv. 1-7. Read over your list. Does it contain any 
interpretations? In this chapter we find wonderful teaching in the relation- 
ship of interpretation to fact. Interpretation based on preconceived ideas 
leads to error and darkness. Interpretation based on facts leads to truth, 
freedom and light. (2) Is sickness always directly caused by sin? What 
answer does Jesus give? (3) Note how Jesus’ claim (v. 5) relates to the 
fact that a blind man is made to see. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 

JOHN 9:18-41 (1) Read through yesterday’s list of events. How many 
times does the man repeat the facts? (2) Starting at v. 10 write down in 
columns what the man claims to know and not to know. Do the same for 
the Jews. Of the four columns, which are facts? Which interpretation? 
(3) What is the main issue—whether the man was born blind and now 
sees, or who is this man who healed you? (4) The facts lead to the 
answer to the main issue. When asked in v. 17 the man gave that interpreta- 
tion. The Jews then proceeded to try to change the facts. Do they succeed? 
What problems do they encounter in their chief witness? What do they do 
next? Who held preconceived ideas? 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 

JOHN 9:1-41 (1) Read through the chapter again noting the man’s pro- 
gressive belief in Jesus Christ. (2) Note the argument as the man con- 
stantly reverts to the facts, until vv. 30-34 when he gives a rational interpre- 
tation of the facts. Look for the weakness in the Jews’ argument. Does this 
account show you something of the blindness of unbelief? See John 3:20— 
“hates.” (3) How did the man respond when he recognized who Jesus 
Christ was? What does “Lord” mean? By what evidence do you know that 
Jesus Christ is God? Does this recognition call you to submission and 
worship? Worship Him now—He is worthy. 
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What principles of forgiveness do you see? How can Satan gain an advan- 
tage in a Christian group (v. 11)? 


SUNDAY, JUNE 14 

Il CORINTHIANS 2:12-3:6 (1) Paul was anxious to see Titus to find out how 
the Corinthians had received his last letter. (2) Is your heart constantly 
thankful to God as Paul’s was? Is this picture of a triumphant procession 
something we can always expect? Pray that today your life will give forth 
a savor of Christ to the saved and unsaved. (3) What are the qualifica- 
tions for being in such a procession (vv. 2:16b; 3:5)? (4) Why were the 
Corinthians Paul’s letter of recommendation? Are there any Christians 
who serve as your letter of recommendation? 


MONDAY, JUNE 15 

II CORINTHIANS 3:7-18 (1) Vv. 5, 6 begin discussing the glorious ministry 
entrusted to us. Reread this. (2) What characteristics of the old (v. 14) 
and new (v. 6) covenant are seen in these verses? With what event was 
the old covenant connected (vv. 3, 7)? How was the old covenant tran- 
sitory? How did it reflect the glory of another? How is it possible today 
to become involved in the spiritual dearth of legalism? (3) Read John 
1:14, 17. Are you daily beholding Him in all His glory and allowing Him 
to change you according to v. 18? 


TUESDAY, JUNE 16 

II CORINTHIANS 4:1-15 (1) If you are faithful to the ministry which the 
Lord has entrusted to you, what three things will have no place in your 
life (v. 2)? How can you make this specific in your life? Ask God to 
remove any tendency toward these practices and to make your life one of 
transparent holiness according to v. 2b. (2) Vv. 3-6 give a vivid picture 
of light and darkness. Why is the light obscured? Consider the fact that 
we can best reflect the One who is the Light of the world as the moon 
reflects the sun. How do wv. 5-15 show this? 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17 

Il CORINTHIANS 4:16-5:10 (1) Much in these chapters was the Apostle 
Paul’s current personal testimony. What process of wearing away was con- 
stantly taking place in his life? Why is there no hint of regret (vv. 17, 18) ? 
(2) Death to Paul only meant a change of houses. Read vv. 1-4. The taber- 
nacle in the Old Testament was God’s temporary provision (vv. 1, 4). 
Paul’s longing for his permanent dwelling place seems to dwarf any feeling 
of permanence in this life. Does your life evidence (by your possessions, 
interests and the way you spend your time) this lack of permanence, or 
are your roots firmly planted in this life? 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18 

Il CORINTHIANS 5:11-19 (1) We again see the writer’s desire to be trans- 
parent to God and man in his zeal. Are you guilty of giving preeminence 
to appearances (v. 12)? (2) If you are a new creation in Christ what is 
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with the five loaves and two fishes. In this situation, Andrew asked a 
natural question. (2) Do you see how the character of the One here over- 
balanced the natural evidence? Who do the people say that Jesus is? (3) 
Why did Jesus withdraw into the mountains to be alone after this miracle? 
(See Luke 6:12.) What was His source of spiritual food? What can you 
learn from this? 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 

JOHN 6:16-40 (1) What power does Jesus reveal is His in vv. 16-21? (2) 
Does Jesus answer the people’s question in v. 25? What does He consider 
a more basic issue? (3) List the claims which Jesus directly or indirectly 
makes in vv. 25-40. What does this show about Christianity? (4) What is 
the work of God in v. 29? Do you ever ask the question of v. 28 and 


expect to get an answer starting with “Go here” or “Do this”? 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 

JOHN 6:41-59 (1) What is the issue in the opening verses? How does this 
relate to Jesus’ message? our witness? (2) List the claims Jesus makes. 
Is it any wonder that those who heard Him responded with such intensity? 
Cp. v. 41 with vv. 68, 69. (3) What does Jesus mean by eating His flesh 
and drinking His blood? Note what immediately precedes the clause “. . 
and I will raise him up at the last day.” (4) Think through the implica- 
tions of v. 57. Does Jesus claim to be able to live apart from the Father? 


Can we live apart from Jesus Christ? 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 

JOHN 6:53-71 (1) In this section we find two opposing responses to Jesus’ 
words: (a) That of His disciples who no longer went about with Him but 
drew back. Why was this a “hard saying” to them? Do people today like 
to be told that they have no life in themselves (the flesh is of no avail), 
and that they need to live in constant dependence on Jesus Christ? Do 
you? (b) That of the twelve. They heard the same hard saying. Why 
didn’t they leave? Do the things of God that reveal His Person, even 
though hard in the flesh, draw you closer to the Holy One of God? (2) 
Cp. v. 68 with 17:3. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 

JOHN 6:1-71 (1) The word “believe” occurs eight times in this section, and 
six times directly states the object. What is the object? What does this 
show about faith? (2) Trace the words “life, eternal life, live forever” 
through the chapter. Write down the phrase in which they occur, Note 
the similarity between vv. 40, 47, 51, 54, 57, 58. How do we gain eternal 
life? What is eternal life? (3) In this discourse the people begin to mur- 
mur and question the words of Jesus. Does He back off or step down 
harder? Jesus is God-centered; inner-directed by the Spirit of God, not 
outward-directed by circumstances. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 
JOHN 7:1-24 (1) Cp. 7:7 with 15:18, 19. What is the hatred of the world? 
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JUNE, 1959 


HIS, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23 

Il CORINTHIANS 8:16-24 (1) These verses are an extension of Paul’s exhor- 
tations on stewardship. In our culture, money and needs are not usually 
considered acceptable topics of conversation. Can you see where this might 
present problems for modern-day Pauls? (2) What standards for honesty 
and giving full accounts of the use of the Lord’s money are seen in vv. 19-21? 
Could your personal spending be given such an inventory? (3) What do 
you see in the relationship of Paul and Titus throughout this epistle that 
is to be desired in your relationships with Christians in your group? 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 

II CORINTHIANS 9 (1) How does Paul show his confidence in the Corin- 
thians? (2) What analogy illustrates the principles of giving in vv. 6-10? 
What rule determines results (v. 6) ? the amount (v. 7)? What spirit should 
characterize your giving (v. 7b)? (3) List the promises in wv. 8-11 of 
increased righteousness and God’s absolute sufficiency when these commands 
are obeyed. Read also Malachi 3:10. Are you proving Him? When you 
put the Lord first, is there cause for concern for your needs or what you 
will be able to share with others (v. 8)? (4) Reread v. 15 and thank God 
for His gift to us. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25 

II CORINTHIANS 10:1-6 (1) Notice that the term warfare is used to illus- 
trate the Christian’s walk. Why is this realistic? What should characterize 
our manner of living and the methods we use (v. 34)? What can you 
depend upon to fight this battle? Read Ephesians 6:13-18. (2) What 
strongholds of Satan are you aware of in your life? Could your education 
potentially be included in v. 5? Pray that you will by the mighty weapon 
of the Holy Spirit cast out such strongholds. (3) Does the final victory 
illustrated in vv. 5, 6 show positive action which must be taken? Ask God 
to give you this victory today. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26 

II CORINTHIANS 10:7-18 (1) Undoubtedly the background of this portion is 
the opposition that had slandered Paul. In his answer, what things does 
he deem worthy of boasting (vv. 8; 13, 14; 17)? (2) What is the danger 
of evaluating people and comparing abilities by your own criteria? Do you 
measure other people by your standards (or even yourself by others) ? 
What does this show? (3) What is the apostle’s ambition and aim for the 
future (vv. 15, 16)? How important is this goal in your life? 


SATURDAY, JUNE 27 

II CORINTHIANS 11:1-15 (1) This is a highly personal letter giving much 
insight into the Apostle Paul’s character. What does he greatly desire for 
the Corinthians? Is correct doctrine important? Is it important to recog- 
nize error? (Cp. II Timothy 2:15.) (2) How can v. 6 encourage a Chris- 
tian who would not make a striking impression naturally? (3) What prin- 
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runner” of Christ? (2) A true witness is one who gives honest testimony 
to what he has seen and heard. Note the characteristics of a witness in 
John. Who does he claim Jesus is? Are you willing to be a voice (v. 23) 
proclaiming Jesus Christ, or are you a personality proclaiming yourself? 
(3) What testimony does John give to Christ’s Person and work? 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 29 

JOHN 1:35-51 (1) Trace the chain reaction that brought these men to 
Christ: the two disciples, Simon Peter, Philip, Nathaniel. Why did each 
of them come to Christ? (2) Write out and compare each of the men’s 
testimonies. (3) Was Philip’s answer to Nathaniel a good one? Why? 
How does Jesus overcome Nathaniel’s prejudice? (4) What can you learn 
from these examples to help you in presenting Christ to your friends? 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 30 

JOHN 2:1-12 (1) What power of Christ is portrayed in this miracle? Cp. 
John 1:3, Colossians 1:16b, 17. (2) What does He mean by “my hour”? 
(3) Note the result of the servant’s obedience to the command. What will 
be the result of your obedience to Jesus Christ? (4) Are you willing to 
submit your life to His working within you? Read II Corinthians 3:18. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 31 

JOHN 2:13-25 (1) In what two ways is Jesus using the word “temple”? 
Note that He is already foretelling His death. (2) Jesus refers to the tem- 
ple as His Father’s house. Who is He claiming to be by saying this? Note 
how authoritatively He cleanses the temple. Do you allow Him to act with 


His proper authority and right in your life? (3) Jesus hesitated to trust 
men. Why? How did He know what men were like? If Christ knows your 
inmost thoughts, then you can pray openly and honestly. He loves and 
accepts you just the way you are, 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 

JOHN 2:23-3:21 (1) Jesus tells Nicodemus that acknowledging miracles 
(signs) is not enough to get him into the kingdom of God. How does He 
show that there must be more than external change? (2) What does 
“light” refer to? See John 1:5, 9. (3) What does this teach about (a) 
what redemption cost God; (b) why the price was paid; (c) terms in 
which eternal life is offered; (d) result of rejecting Christ; (e) why so 
many refuse Him? (3) What is your reaction to the Light (v. 18)? 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 

JOHN 3:22-36 (1) How did John reply to his complaining followers? Cp. 
1:19-23. Do you find John’s joy your greatest joy? (2) In wv. 31-35 list 
seven things said about Jesus Christ which set Him apart from others. 
(3) “Believeth not” (v. 36) is better translated “obeyeth not.” What addi- 
tional meaning does this give to the word believe? To believe is to obey. 
(4) What is everlasting life (John 17:3)? 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 
JOHN 4:1-26 (1) What does vy. 6 show about Jesus? (2) What does Jesus 
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apart from priests and prophets (Jeremiah 18:18), and that they have 
collections included. (1) Memorize I Corinthians 1:30. Jesus Christ is the 
embodiment and fulfillment of all that Proverbs offers about wise men and 
wisdom. Keeping this in mind throughout your quiet times in Proverbs 
will add much meaning. (2) Why was the Book collected (vv. 2-6)? (3) 
The theme is in v. 7 (also 9:10). Memorize v. 7a. 


FRIDAY, JULY 3 

PROVERBS 2 (1) What are the conditions of finding God (vv. 1-4) and the 
results (vv. 5, 9-11)? (2) Consider thoughtfully what is taught of His 
character and personality in vv. 6-8. (3) Find seven situations from which 
wisdom, knowledge, discretion and understanding (vv. 10, 11) can protect 
(vv. 12-15). (4) Find seven areas of victory when these preserve from the 
“strange woman” (vv. 16-19). (5) Note reference throughout to “the way,” 
and consider the fulfillment in John 14:6. 


SATURDAY, JULY 4 

PROVERBS 3 (1) Underline each direct command, and notice the area of 
life in which it applies. Prayerfully apply each to campus and family 
living. Note characteristics of God’s man of wisdom. (2) Do I honor the 
Lord with all my “substance”: giving His proportion to Him, and handling 
the rest with prayerful wisdom (vv. 9, 10)? (3) How cheerfully do I take 
disciplining from agencies the Lord may use: the university, parents, Chris- 
tian friends (vv. 11, 12; Hebrews 12:5-11)? (4) What areas of life are 
affected by wisdom (vv. 21-26) ? 


SUNDAY, JULY 5 

PROVERBS 4 (1) What is the result of obedience (v. 4) and its importance 
to the Christian (John 14:15, 21)? (2) Prayerfully consider what a 
“father” must be like to speak thus and command respect. Am I establish- 
ing personal standards now that I would desire in my own children? (3) 
Contrast vv. 11, 12, 18 with v. 19 (straightened=hindered). Cp. John 8:12. 
(4) Note that internal purity (v. 23) precedes right speech (forward= 
crooked in v. 24); purposeful, upward gaze (v. 25); and ability to evaluate 
direction and difficulty (vv. 26, 27). 


MONDAY, JULY 6 

PROVERBS 5 (1) Wisdom can motivate and direct in relationships between 
men and women. Find characteristics of the immoral woman (vv. 3-6) and 
specific moral, spiritual, or physical results from association with her (vv. 
8-14). Read I Corinthians 6:13b-20, (2) Consider the beauty of the meta- 
phors of vv. 15-19, and contrast with the Father’s words of sorrow (vv. 
20-23). With which picture does Ephesians 5:21-33 fit? 

TUESDAY, JULY 7 

PROVERBS 6 (1) Vv. 1-5 show the folly of being “used” for others in “‘surety- 
‘ship” or “going bond.” Dare I allow myself through mistaken helpfulness 
to come under any “control” which might hinder my walk with God? (2) 
Am I honest enough to call laziness (vv. 6-11) by its proper name when 
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have felt had you been the poor wise man? Do you crave attention for your 
“wisdom” and “good deeds”? If you are neglected, how do you feel? 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 18 

ECCLESIASTES 11-12 (1) Are you looking for visible results of your actions? 
Can we count on the “bread returning” (Galatians 6:9)? Is “good” re- 
warded in this life? (2) What is your attitude toward favorable circum- 
stances? toward unfavorable circumstances? What picture of life does 
Koheleth give in chapter 11? Note Paul’s attitude in Philippians 4:11-13. 
When do you grumble and worry? (3) Why should the Creator be remem- 
bered in youth? (4) What is the whole duty of man? Luke 10:25-27 and 
John 14:15 give what Jesus said was the greatest rule for life. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19 

ECCLESIASTES (Review) (1) What is the theme of this book? Is this sub- 
stantiated, developed or contradicted by New Testament teaching? How? 
(2) What does the book have to say to (a) a humanitarian; (b) the reli- 
gious; (c) the “party boys” (and girls) on your campus; (d) the bull 
session philosopher; (e) the “Organization Man” of contemporary Amer- 
ican life; (f) a Christian who doesn’t consider the foreign mission field 
because of the financial and social security in America; (g) your own 
sense of values; (h) the way you are trying to satisfy the deepest longings 
of your heart? 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 20 

psALM 34 (1) Read I Samuel 21:12-22:2 to find the circumstances under 
which this Psalm was written. Note that it is not addressed to God directly 
but is spoken to David's followers, some of whom are described in I Samuel 
22:2. (2) Find the thought of each section. (3) List each blessing God 
gives and to whom. Are you one of those who may claim these for today? 
Ask God to help you share your praise for specific instances of His deliver- 
ance with those around you today. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 21 

PSALM 35 (1) Divide this Psalm into its three main sections. Each ends 
with a promise to give God thanks. Look for the facts of the situation. 
Are you aware of the things which strive against God in your life? (2) 
Note the detail. Have you learned to pour out all details of your needs to 
God, expressing specifically what you believe He desires to do (see Psalm 
62:8)? (3) Where is the weight of David’s confidence? 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 22 

PSALM 36 (1) Think carefully through the phrases used in wv. 1-4 to de- 
scribe what David had come to know about an ungodly or self-centered 
person—his view of God, self, evil, truth; his choices, goals; his end (v. 12). 
(2) How does this understanding help you with such a person? (3) Note 
the wonderful truths about God in vv. 5-9. How do you think David has 
learned each of these? Pause now to tell God some of the convictions you 
have about Him from your personal experience. (4) What danger may 
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of them using themes of Proverbs (the righteous man, use of the tongue, 
the wise man, laziness). (2) V. 12 is difficult, but one rendering states, 
“The desires of the ungodly are evil; but the roots of the godly are firmly 
set.” Does my life give evidence of having been solidly established (I Cor- 
inthians 3:11) ? 


TUESDAY, JULY 14 

PROVERBS 13 (1) Many of the contrasts are specifically applicable to cam- 
pus and community witness. Cp. v. 3 with prayerless verbal witness; v. 4 
with the reluctant student; v. 10 with futile “bull session” argumentative 
witness; v. 18 with stewardship of money for education; v. 20 with the need 
for choosing friends carefully; v. 24 with the nurture of “babes in Christ.” 
(2) Am I a faithful ambassador who brings spiritual health through Jesus 
Christ to my circle on campus (v. 17)? 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15 

PROVERBS 14 (1) Skim this chapter quickly, noting again the negatives, 
warnings against personal characteristics which do not honor God (vv. 2b, 
8b, 16, 21a, etc.). Ask God’s help in noting which particularly apply to 
you. (2) List positive characteristics and the attendant blessings. (3) 
Note v. 12 and 16:25. Sincerity and self-confidence are not proof of God’s 
guidance. With what must I challenge decisions based on “I feel it is right” 


or “I was led,” when these are the only bases for actions (vv. 26, 27; 
3:5, 6)? 


THURSDAY, JULY 16 

PROVERBS 15 (1) Again notice the references to the tongue and its control 
(cp. James 3:6-12). Consider the situation of the foreign missionary until 
he is fluent in his new language. (2) The emphasis on the material pros- 
perity of the righteous (e.g., v. 6) is true in the “proverbial” sense only. 
Cp. wv. 16, 17; 16:19; 19:1. The greater New Testament emphasis is on 
stewardship of one’s possessions (read Luke 16:10-13). 


FRIDAY, JULY 17 

PROVERBS 16 (1) Mark everything taught about the Lord. Memorize v. 3 
and meditate on it with v. 4a (better: “made everything for its purpose”). 
Do I have confidence that J am part of His purpose? (2) Mark references 
to the responsibility of kings. Do I realize that each of us has those for 
whom he is responsible under God? Am I aware of God’s royal standard 
for my life (James 2:8)? (3) Vv. 26-30 have been called a “Rogue’s Gal- 
lery.” Try to rephrase this in contemporary terms and note the effect of 
each on society. (4) Cp. v. 31 with 20:29. Is my attitude toward older 
people a true reflection of my love for God? 


SATURDAY, JULY 18 
PROVERBS 17 (1) The wicked or evil man and the fool are not the same. 
Three different words for fool are used in the o.1.; in Proverbs usually 
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about your attitude toward life, its disappointments and inconsistencies. 
How does your outlook compare with his? 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 8 

ECCLESIASTES 1 and 2 (1) What main idea does Koheleth (the Preacher) 
set forth as he starts his sermon? (2) What has been the personal experi- 
ence of the author? Some scholars think wv. 12-18 indicate that Solomon 
is the “Preacher”; others look upon these verses as a literary device to give 
emphasis to the writer’s experience and the point he is trying to make. 
(3) How wise was the preacher? What was the result of his wisdom? Is 
this true of the “wise men” of our day? of your campus? (4) As thinking 
Christians, what should be our attitude toward wisdom? 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 9 

ECCLESIASTES 2:1-11 (1) If a man does not find simple satisfying answers 
to his questions about life’s significance, what is a common reaction? What 
did Koheleth turn to? (2) What specific pleasure did he enjoy? Which 
ones were of lasting satisfaction to him? (3) What pleasures do you de- 
sire? What do you think is God’s attitude toward our enjoying ourselves? 
Read Psalm 16:11, I Timothy 6:17. What has given you enjoyment this 
past week? Do you tend toward materialism or asceticism? What can you 
pray about yourself and your attitude toward life? 


MONDAY, AUGUST 10 
ECCLESIASTES 2:12-26 (1) Why doesn’t wisdom give satisfaction (v. 14)? 
Compare wisdom and folly. (2) Why did Koheleth feel his labor was in 


vain? Do you ever feel your work (or studying) is in vain? Why? (3) 
What conclusion does the writer come to at this point? Are eating, drink- 
ing and working very important in your life? Look up I Corinthians 15:58, 
Luke 7:34, I Thessalonians 4:10, 11. Think of how much time is spent in 
a lifetime eating and working. Is it necessarily futile? (4) Do you enjoy 
your work? Colossians 3:23, 24. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 11 

ECCLESIASTES 3 (1) Notice the couplets. What do they have in common? 
(2) Are these times which God has ordained able to give complete satis- 
faction to man’s deepest desires? Why not? (In v. 11 “world” should be 
translated “eternity.”) (3) What advice does Koheleth repeat as to the 
best use of life? Note also 2:24; 5:18; 8:15; 9:7-9. (4) We as Christians 
know more about God’s purposes than Koheleth. See I Corinthians 2:7-16. 
How do we come to know the deep things of God? What can satisfy the 
“eternity” in our hearts? Read Psalm 107:9; Isaiah 57:15. Is God, by 
His indwelling, satisfying the deepest longings of your heart? 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12 

ECCLESIASTES 4-8 (1) As you read these chapters note what is said about 
companionship, speech and riches. (2) Koheleth uses the comparative 
“better” many times in his sermon. Why look for what is “better” when 
“all is vanity’? (3) Concentrate today on chapter 4. Do you share 
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FRIDAY, JULY 24 

PROVERBS 23 (1) This section begins in 22:17. Note the reasons for and 
value of the words of “the wise” (vv. 18-21). (2) Dare I evaluate my 
“diligence” of the past week (22:29)? (3) Consider the problems of the 
social climber and of the one who seeks favor (vv. 1-8). (4) What is the 
advice on over-indulgence (vv. 8, 21)? What is the (spiritual) effect of 
the prostitute (v. 28b)? the physical and spiritual effect of the drunkard 
(vv. 29-35)? Cp. I John 1:6 and Ephesians 5:18. 


SATURDAY, JULY 25 

PROVERBS 24 (1) Note the contrasts between wisdom and folly in vv. 1-9. 
Apply the truths to campus and community situations: who is the equiva- 
lent of the evil man, the mischief-maker, the wise man, etc.? (2) Think 
about the Christian’s war (Ephesians 6:10-12) and need for wise counsel 
(v. 6). (3) The seriousness of vv. 8-12 may be compared with Ezekiel 
3:16-21. Am I willing to face the spiritual death of the men and women 
around me who are not Christ’s? What am I doing about it in my dorm, 
my classes, my home? (4) Have I ever become spiritually poor because 
I was too lazy to cultivate (vv. 30-34) ? 


SUNDAY, JULY 26 

PROVERBS 25 (1) The copying by Hezekiah’s men was done in a time of 
national religious revival about 200 years after the original collecting. (2) 
What power (and danger) lies in the tongue (vv. 8-15)? How do I use 
this power? (3) How does v. 16 apply to appetite for food, delight in 
music, sexual desire (cp. Matthew 5:28)? (4) The standard of vv. 21, 22, 
as one writer points out, is not given as the unusual, but the expected 
normal (Romans 12:20). Have I ever been so concerned? 


MONDAY, JULY 27 

PROVERBS 26 (1) Note the three units: fool (vv. 1-12), sluggard (vv. 13-16), 
uncontrolled tongue-wagger (vv. 17-28). These problems need to be recog- 
nized in ourselves as well as in others. (2) V. 6 reflects on the wisdom of 
using an unsuitable person for a task. Consider the implications in Chris- 
tian work. Is anything really accomplished by trying to use an unprepared 
or unsuited instrument? (3) Has laziness (v. 16) ever kept me from an 
effort for my Lord which should have been made? Did I rationalize the 
need? (4) Have I the spiritual maturity to apply the “tongue” section to 
myself and my relationships with Christians for whom I feel no strong 
affinity? 


TUESDAY, JULY 28 

PROVERBS 27 (1) Although the series of wise sayings here is not in particu- 
lar order, it is possible to follow through several of the themes: friendship, 
control of the tongue, discipline. (2) Cp. v. 1 with James 4:13-15. Am I 
putting off a needed course of study, training or action because I can better 
spare time and money “later”? (3) Have I applied the principles of good 
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husbandry to my Christian leadership -responsibilities—so the flock “repro- 
duces” itself (vv. 23-27) ? 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 29 

PROVERBS 28 (1) Note how many types of needy men are mentioned (e.g., 
spendthrift, v. 7; unworthy son, v. 24). Meditate on what Jesus Christ 
has to offer each. (2) What are the effects of good and evil leadership 
(vv. 12 rsv, 16, 28; 29:2)? (3) Am I afraid to reprove or rebuke for fear 
of what others will think of me, although I hold a position of Christian 
leadership (v. 23; II Timothy 4:2)? (4) Substitute “mind” for “heart” in 
v. 26; consider all that has been said about fools. Am I so proud of my 
intellect and education that I lack true “wisdom”? Do I want to be deliv- 
ered (v. 26b) ? 


THURSDAY, JULY 30 

PROVERBS 29 (1) The series of individual proverbs concludes with chapter 
29. Again follow through and see what is said (marking or listing) about 
the wise and wisdom, the fool, family relationships (including servants), 
the tongue, the character of the Lord. (2) Consider the tragedy and tri- 
umph of v. 26 (“justice” may be used in place of “judgment”). Is my re- 
lationship with Him more precious because I realize He knows me as I am, 
yet I am still His beloved son? 


FRIDAY, JULY 31 

PROVERBS 30 (1) This section with its unusual poetic form is still “wisdom” 
literature and points us to the fulfilled truth in Jesus Christ. Cp. v. 4 with 
John 3:13 and Ephesians 4:9, 10. (2) Cp. wv. 5, 6 with Revelation 22:18, 
19. (3) Note the temperate desire of vv. 8, 9. Is my concern for the future 
to fulfill my own desires or to glorify God? (4) Note the shrewdness in 
the examples which follow. Think about their applicability to normal day 
by day living in revealing human weakness or pointing to God's insight, 
character and ability. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 1 
PROVERBS 3] (1) What main points does the king’s mother challenge her 


son to observe in vv. 1-9? (2) The final verses on the virtuous woman are 
an acrostic in the Hebrew. Cp. the magnificence of this concept with what 
you know of the ancient position of women, usually as chattels, possessions 
to be “used.” (3) What are her main areas of responsibility? her attitude 
toward them? (4) What is said about the effectiveness of her position in 
regard to her household help, her children, her husband, her attitude toward 
the future? (5) Put in your own words what her husband says about her 
in v. 29. Of what significance are this and the following verse to you? 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 2 

PSALM 28 (1) What qualities does a rock call to your mind? (2) The 
ache in David’s heart for God’s presence is satisfied (vv. 6, 7). God can 
work within a person to change despair into joy. Does He change moods 
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By Burton Harding 


[As noted previously, Hts Magazine occasionally publishes 
articles about which a difference of opinion exists among 
Bible-believing Christians. We do not avoid such articles, 
but consider it .a responsibility and privilege to subject 
contemporary beliefs and practices to critical light from 
the Word of God. The author of the following article, it 
should be noted, believes in personal decision. — Ed.] 


oe 


HILE EVERY HEAD is bowed, every eye is 
closed, and no one is looking, how many will say 
by the uplifted hand, ‘Preacher, pray for me. I’m 
not saved but I want to be’?” 

After several moments of pleading, the speaker 
exclaims, “Thank you, I see that hand; God bless 
you. Are there others now before we close?” 

Close? At this point the end is still twenty min- 
utes away. After hands are raised, next will come 
standing, and finally the seekers will be called to 
the front, while the congregation or choir mourn- 
fully sings “Just as I am,” perhaps repeating stan- 
zas. Only after the “net is drawn” and the inquirers 
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are whisked off into another room does the benedic- 
tion come, and the longsuffering congregation is 
finally dismissed. 

Many of us who have been reared in the tradition 
of evangelicalism have seldom stopped to consider 
pros and cons of the so-called public invitation. 
Instead it seems to be a time-honored form which 
we accept without much question. In fact some of 
us, consciously or unconsciously, may have tagged 
the public invitation as the mark of orthodoxy. 

I suggest that we pause and consider some neg- 
lected aspects of the public invitation. 

It might be well to remind ourselves at the out- 
set that Apostolic preaching was not followed by 
pleading invitations to men to be saved or to receive 
Jesus Christ. No “altar calls” were extended (inci- 
dentally, the writer of Hebrews indicates that the 
altar was done away with by Christ), nor were pleas 
made for an outward response. Peter, on the Day 
of Pentecost, ended his address by saying, “Let all 
the house of Israel therefore know assuredly that 
God has made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus 
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whom you crucified” (Acts 2:36). —What a note 
on which to end an evangelistic sermon! 


But the majesty and power of God’s word so 
wounded the hearts and consciences of the hearers 
that they cried out to Peter, “What shall we do?” 
It is interesting to note that if any invitation was 
given, it was demanded by the hearers. They wanted 
help. The Apostle did not call the people to do any 
outward act except be baptized. 

Essentially the same thing happened when Peter 
later preached in the temple (Acts 3). What he said 
had such force and convincing appeal that men 
were stirred to repent and turn to God, without a 
public invitation. 


Yet observation of the evangelistic activity of the 


early Christian Church does not lead us to the con- 
clusion that public invitations are necessarily wrong. 
Public invitations as we know them today just did 
not exist. Or if they did, they were not recorded. 

Perhaps we should distinguish between an appeal 
to personal decision and an invitation. The former 
is constant throughout the Bible: “Choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve.” God’s gospel was not set 
forth to whet the appetite of intellectual or religious 
dilettantes. A moral decision confronted and con- 
fronts every person who hears the Divine Word. 

But many periods of Church history have seen 
the sharp edge of urgency in personal decision pre- 
served without the whetstone of modern invitations. 
In Scotland, for instance, many believers have been 
added to the Church over the years without public 
invitations. 

At the heart of Apostolic preaching was the solid 
conviction that God was making His appeal to men. 
The Apostles did not look upon preaching as essen- 
tially a method of getting men to God, but rather 
a means whereby God was calling men to Christ 
(Acts 2:39). Their confidence rested ultimately in 
God to confront men with Himself through their 
preaching. 
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This is not to imply that men who use invitations 
in their preaching today are not trusting God. Nor 
are invitations the only thing that can be trusted 
in place of God. Eloquence in preaching, personal- 
ity, experience—even knowledge of the Bible—may 
be sources of confidence. 

Therefore our consideration of public invitations 
turns on this point: Where is our confidence placed 
in evangelism? We are either trusting God to open 
hearts and draw men and women to Jesus Christ 
through the preaching of the cross, or we are rest- 
ing in the false hope that methodical procedures, 
so common in public invitations, will win the day 
and persuade men to turn to God. 

In addition to this fundamental consideration, 
other dangers, often unnoticed, go hand in hand 
with the public invitation. Let’s take for instance 
the emotional imbalance often prevalent on such 
occasions. To be sure, no one should question the 
place of emotions in true conversion. One person 
may weep when he sees his sin in the light of God’s 
holiness. Another may rejoice with unspeakable joy 
when he realizes he is loved and forgiven by God. 
Still another may show no emotional effects at all. 
But emotional tranquility or upheaval is not the cri- 
terion of conversion. At the heart of conversion is 
a resolute decision to receive Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Savior. 

But isn’t it true that public invitations are in 
many cases freighted with excessive emotional stim- 
uli: soft background music, modulating tones of the 
speaker’s voice, tearful tales of sudden and unex- 
pected death, death-bed stories? Depending on the 
skill of the person in charge and the general mood 
of the occasion, an invitation can (and often does) 
become a field day for the emotions. 

If ever a Christian messenger should advocate the 
supremacy of the will and emotional sobriety, it 
should be at the moment of conversion. In commit- 
ting his life to Jesus Christ as Lord, a person needs 
the sober realization of what he is about. His pow- 
ers of judgment should be keen and stable. 

Jesus warned his contemporaries about making 
rash and abrupt decisions based on erupting emo- 
tions. A general does not impulsively move into an 
active theater of war without comparing his enemy’s 
strength with his own resources. Nor does a builder 
begin to construct a tower without first considering 
his ability to complete the project (Luke 14:28 ff.). 
So in becoming a disciple of Jesus Christ, a man or 
woman is to evaluate the claims of Christ upon life, 
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and decide with full possession of his faculties and 
powers whether he wants Jesus Christ to rule over 
him. 

A hasty choice made in the blind stimulus of the 
moment is not at all encouraged by Scripture. Pub- 
lic invitations in numerous cases are pitched with 
such intense emotions that what often transpires is 
not volitional commitment of life to Jesus Christ but 
superficial acquiescence to “something” which for 
the moment relieves the plaguings of a guilty con- 
science. 

Further, response to an invitation is not neces- 
sarily an accurate yardstick to measure the extent 
of God’s work. The trend among many Christians 
is to assess evangelistic achievement on the grounds 
of the number who respond to the final appeal of 
the speaker. Lack of outward response to a gospel 
sermon does not necessarily imply that God has left 
us. By the same logic, when a great host of people 
“come forward,” we should not necessarily feel that 
God is any more at work than at other times. 

Recently an evangelical pastor reported that some 
40 people had given outward indication of commit- 
ment to Christ in his church during the past year. 
Of these, only seven or eight at best, he said, show 
any evidence of true conversion, 

We often find ourselves driven by the desire for 
quantity, when God’s chief concern is quality. In 
evaluating the extent and depth of God’s working, 
we must remember the test of time. “‘Whatsoever the 
Lord doeth, it shall be forever.” The work of man 
decays with the passage of days. God’s work in 
men’s hearts is permanent and enduring. And time 
is often required to vindicate a particular work of 
God’s Spirit. 

In discussing the results of invitations, we must 
also remember that production is not a dependable 
criterion to discern a man of God. It is often 
thought that the man who can produce is the one 
upon whom God’s Spirit rests with power. If an 
evangelist or speaker can “get results” we consider 
him to be God’s man. A new evangelist said re- 
cently that he was finding it difficult to break into 
the evangelistic field in his denomination because 
he did not have a production record which would 
recommend him to churches. It is sad when we 
make production the hallmark of spiritual ministry. 

If to obtain results was the objective of our Lord’s 
earthly life, He was an obvious failure. He had no 
followers to speak of at the end of His ministry. 
He probably would not have been invited to most 
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churches because He was unable to produce. 


The important factor in evaluating a man and his 
ministry is not results, but character. Leaders of 
false cults and isms get their constituents to do fan- 
tastic feats, not because they are filled with the 
Spirit of God, but because they know how to pull 
the right strings to get a response. What God de- 
sires in His messengers is character: pure, holy, 
honest, Christ-like. This, not production, is the 
mark of God’s man. 

After having said so much against the public in- 
vitation, what are we to think: Should this custom 
and tradition continue among us? Or should such 
invitations be abandoned? 

If we are to abandon anything, it should be our 
faith in techniques, in gimmicks, devices and meth- 
ods to accomplish the work of God in the hearts 
of men. 

The voice of Scripture must be heard among us 
again: “No one can say ‘Jesus is Lord’ except by 
the Holy Spirit” (1 Corinthians 12:3). And _ this 
will bring us to the place of reliance upon God to 
break into lives as they come under the sound of 
the gospel. END 
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BY PR COUSINS 


N. TEACHER should ever expect—or even want— 
all students to behave the same way in the class- 
room. Most teachers recognize the hopelessness of 
trying to get 30 youngsters to conform to an “ideal 
student” stereotype. And although this thinking 
doesn’t seem to carry over into our thinking about 
teachers, it should. 

Of course there are ideal characteristics for both 
student and teacher, but they don’t necessarily re- 
veal themselves in the same pattern. 

If you are naturally exuberant and enthusiastic, 
it would only be frustrating to model yourself on 
some quiet, reserved colleague whom you admire. 
His methods suit his personality and yours should 
suit yours. Christian teachers have individual per- 
sonalities just as non-Christians do. Model your- 
self on the Lord by all means, But other than that, 
don’t imagine that there is a “Christian teacher” 
type to which you must conform. 

Yet certain things that a Christian teacher be- 
lieves about the children he teaches will determine 
his classroom conduct. 

The first is that children are sinful. This is not 
to say that they have all committed appalling crimes 
(though some may have done things that would 
shock and horrify us), yet they are all tainted by 
sin. Something in them rebels against authority, 
human or divine. Basically they are self-centered. 

This basic sinfulness is important for two rea- 
sons. It means that we cannot assume, as some 
would like us to, that whatever a child wants is 
necessarily good for him, or that a child is a beau- 
tiful flower and our job is simply to see that it opens 
and blooms. Its nature is contaminated. Apart from 
God’s grace it will not be a flower but a weed. Sec- 
ond, we will not be unduly shocked at what children 
do and say. We will hope for the best from them 
but not be outraged at the worst. Of course we 
must not fall into the trap of ascribing to original 
sin everything of which we disapprove. When a 
class of twelve-year-olds, for example, becomes rest- 
less during a Friday afternoon study period, I do 
not attribute it altogether to laziness or sinfulness. 
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(However convinced we may be of the sinfulness 
of human nature, few of us would agree with 
Charles Wesley who wrote to his wife when their 
first child was a year old: “The most important of 
all Locke’s rules you will not forget—it is that in 
which the whole secret of education consists—make 
it your invariable rule to cross his will in some one 
instance at least, every day of your life.” Then, 
with some dim masculine intuition of the probable 
repercussions he adds: “The Lord give you wisdom 
and resolution to do so. Ask, and you shall find 
His grace sufficient!”’) 

A second basic presupposition for Christian 
teachers is that God has a purpose for each child 
we teach. Each is unique and of infinite value. The 
Shepherd is concerned over the one sheep that has 
strayed. The Apostle Paul speaks of the Son of 
God who loved me and gave Himself for me. 

Any form of discipline or teaching that treats 
children as less than individuals is sub-Christian. 
Knowing each child’s name is of course of tremen- 
dous value in controlling a class. But not knowing 
their names means not only that it is more difficult 
to control them, but that you have so little interest 
in them that you cannot be bothered. We must get 
to know the children we teach, both for our sakes 
and theirs. 

What about the Christian teacher’s objective? 
The word “self-expression” has a strange effect on 
many people. For some it acts as a sort of tran- 
quilizer, a magic word that assumes everything, 
explains everything, and represents the sum of ed- 
ucational advance in the last fifty years. For others 
it is a call to battle. To tell these people that the 
purpose of education is “self-expression” is to ex- 
pose yourself to the charge of heresy. Yet surely 
we want our pupils to develop fully the potentiali- 
ties that God has given them. 

What is often forgotten is that self-expression, 
like happiness, is a by-product. The way to find 
happiness is to stop looking for it, and the same 
is true of self-expression. Self-expression can never 
be attained on its own. It comes when body, soul 
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and spirit are as God wants them. We express our- 
selves in relation to our Creator and our fellow 
creatures. 

We must therefore see that the children we teach 
are educated in every way—spiritually, morally, 
socially, intellectually, emotionally, physically—if 
we are to do our duty by them. 

One of our most important tasks is to teach chil- 
dren to live as members of a group. Certainly they 
will unconsciously learn something about this from 
watching their teacher. We have a responsibility 
to other faculty members. If our class is noisy and 
uncontrolled, that is not simply our problem; it 
will have a harmful effect on the rest of the school. 
If our records are untidy or carelessly kept, if we 
are slack about routine matters such as milk and 
lunch lists, the children will soon realize that we 
do not care about these dull things, and will be 
only too glad for an excuse to be careless them- 
selves. A Christian teacher’s witness is closely tied 
to these simple, prosaic matters. We all know how 
annoying it is when someone else mismanages them. 

We can teach a lot by our attitude to colleagues. 
Do we stand up when they enter the room in which 
we are teaching? Do we use their first names in 
front of the students? Do we shout at them down 
the hall? Do we criticize them, either directly or 
by implication? It is our duty to do everything we 
can to maintain respect for the faculty as a whole. 

And not just for the faculty. It is increasingly 
the case that parents cannot control their children. 
They often demand that the teacher do what they 
have failed to do. But we must be careful not to 
undermine the child’s natural respect for and con- 
fidence in his parents. This is especially difficult 
when the parents are irresponsible or irreligious. 
But it is often possible to correct a fault in a child 
without overtly condemning parents who also have 
it. 

We must try, then, to teach our pupils to live 
together. We must be strict in dealing with talking 
when someone else is speaking, and we must not 
allow class discussion to become a free-for-all. The 
tone of a class depends largely on little things. We 
must see that pupils learn to do routine jobs efh- 
ciently and quickly. They must not wander around 
the room distributing or collecting things. Assign- 
ments should be organized and neatly done. If 
books or papers are passed out noisily or in a dis- 
organized fashion, the whole class period may be 
ruined. It takes a lot to recover from a bad start 
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(this is especially true at the beginning of the 
year). 

Most of us have at some time or other argued 
about man’s moral sense. One person says, “It’s 
really a form of instinct.” Someone else suggests, 
“It can’t be natural, because we aren’t born with 
it. We learn it from our parents. If you put a 
child on a desert island and he grew up there, he 
wouldn’t have ideas of right and wrong.” However 
parents are part of God’s plan for children. If 
we get our ideas from our parents, that does not 
prove that they do not come from God. Rather, God 
has ordained that we should learn morality from 
our elders. And this is why a teacher has such 
great responsibility. What standards are we to in- 
culcate? If our pupils get no moral lead from us, 
they may be left without one at all. 

Another basic need in the Christian teacher is 
stability. This is linked with the moral sense. 
Knowing what is right and what is wrong will have 
a stabilizing influence on children. But it goes fur- 
ther than that. The teacher is an adult; in the 
child’s eyes he has “arrived.” They want to feel 
that he is reliable, that he can deal with their diff- 
culties. They even like to feel that if they do some- 
thing outrageous he will know how to cope with the 
situation. 

There is a saying that a schoolmaster is “a man 
among boys, and a boy among men.” There is at 
any rate this much truth in that statement: A teach- 
er must be sensitive toward children, must be 
able to feel with his pupils. But this alone is use- 
less. Children can often understand each other’s 
difficulties. What we must do is bring our maturity 
to bear on the problem and help the child from 
a secure position. This, of course, means becoming 
emotionally involved with the children. If they 
don’t matter to me, I shall certainly mean little to 
them. On the other hand, few menaces can equal 
that of the teacher whose main emotional outlet 
is the children. A teacher must be in good condi- 
tion physically, emotionally and spiritually. 

Most of us have at some time felt afraid of a 
class. A possibly apocryphal story is relevant here. 
When candidates were being interviewed for a 
post in a tough secondary school, one of them was 
asked, “Mr. Jones, what would you do if you told a 
boy to leave the room and he refused?” The can- 
didate paused, his brow furrowed, then he an- 
swered, “I’m sorry. I can’t visualize that situation.” 
He got the job. It is a great thing when you expect 
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obedience, because you are so much more likely to 
get it. 

I was afraid of a class in my first year of teach- 
ing. I didn’t let them get away with a thing. If 
I saw the possibility of trouble coming in fifteen 
minutes’ time I clamped down right away. Of 
course, that was far better than allowing them to 
disturb other classes and upset me, but it was two 
years before I got on close terms with those boys. 
My fear had erected a barrier between us. If we 
are afraid, either of some particular class, or in 
general, let us remember that if the Lord wishes us 
to teach He will give us the necessary qualities. He 
has also given us intelligence to foresee possible 
sources of trouble and to guard against them. 

Young Christian teachers in particular may be 
anxious to have precise instructions: what should 
a teacher do ‘in the classroom? What should he not 
do? It is not easy to answer such questions. Other 
people’s teaching tips rarely sound convincing un- 
less we have already discovered them for ourselves. 
And no amount of tip-collecting will help unless the 
basic attitude is right, and unless the problems seem 
urgent. But these are principles that I have come 
to think are important in handling a class. 

The first is to maintain whatever standards exist 
in the school where you teach. Of course, some 
schools have low standards, and others almost make 
a virtue of having none. But most schools have 
certain standards, and you must enforce them, if 
only as a point of departure. If special stress is 
laid on courtesy, then come down heavily on any 
discourtesy you see. Conversely, if the school be- 
lieves passionately in the educational value of or- 
ganized chaos, you will be ill advised to punish 
children on the first day for being out of their 
places. Later on, as you feel your way, you may 
be able to modify things. 

If the school has no discernible standards (to 
some extent, even if it has) you will have to set 
your own. This is not so easy as it sounds, It is 
dangerous to set standards too low, but it may in 
practice be just as bad to set them too high. Our 
Lord told His disciples that Moses published laws 
about divorce which were not God’s ideal for man, 
but which were permitted by Him because of the 
hardness of their hearts. The same principle holds 
true in class. It is no use demanding perfect silence 
if every other teacher in the school permits a noise 
like feeding time at the zoo. In such a case it is 
an achievement to obtain sufficient quiet to hear 
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yourself talk. 

But once we have decided on standards, we must 
insist on adherence to them. Children are quite 
good about this. They will usually give us what 
we want, but they have to know what is wanted. 
When explaining this I do not mention punishment; 
the possibility of disobedience is kept in the back- 
ground, If there is trouble, either punish immedi- 
ately or remind them of what you want, explaining 
that you will punish those who disobey. All this 
applies, of course, if you have had trouble with 
a class. It is probably unwise to decide that things 
must be put on a new basis, and then storm in ex- 
pecting higher standards than you have formerly 
asked, punishing a child for something he would 
have gotten away with the week before. Tell them 
that they are getting slack (they will not realize 
that what you really mean is that you have become 
slack) and it is time they changed. Otherwise you 
run the risk of setting the whole class against you, 
and once that has happened, you will be heading 
for trouble. 

For the same reason, try to avoid nagging. If 
things are not as they should be, take some posi- 
tive action. Children are like adults in their reac- 
tion to nagging. They either become hardened and 
take no notice, or become depressed and touchy: 
“There he goes again! Can’t he ever be human?” 

I often find my voice acquiring a peculiar peda- 
gogic stridency. It’s a bad thing, and I try to cor- 
rect it. A quiet voice is always best—as quiet, that 
is, as is consistent with your being heard by the 
whole class. They should have to listen for you; 
if your voice is loud they take no more notice of 
it than they would at home to a Tv program in 
which they’re not interested. Variation in pitch 
and volume is an effective way to recapture wan- 
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dering attention. Of course, if you are naturally 
the hearty type, then you must be yourself. But 
do remember that other people are teaching in the 
same building. At times a sudden increase in vol- 
ume has a salutary effect; but its effectiveness, as 
so often in teaching, is inversely proportionate to 
its frequency. 

What should you do if you see something going 
on that strikes you as undesirable? Do you rush 
up to the offender shrieking, “What are you doing 
with that? You know you mustn’t touch it! I told 
you that must never leave my room! Take it back 
at once! And then report to the principal!”? If 
you do, you will be appalled when the child says, 
“I’m sorry, sir. The principal told me to get it for 
him.” What went wrong there? As a Christian you 
were lacking in charity which thinks no evil. As 
a tactician you made the elementary mistake of 
not examining the ground on which you were going 
to fight. The correct approach is to ask in a quiet, 
normal voice: “What are you doing with that?” 
If the answer is satisfactory, you have not commit- 
ted yourself; if it is not, your next move is obvious. 

Remember that prevention is better than punish- 
ment. Meet trouble halfway and make sure that it 
gets no further. If the students keep their note- 
books on their desks, you should be prepared to 
see them used to conceal various activities. If they 
put them on the floor, you should expect the tra- 
ditional game of passing one all around the class. 
The most effective deterrent is the certainty of 
detection. Usually if a child is doing something 
he shouldn’t be doing, and knows that you know, 
he will stop. This applies if he is about to do 
something illegal and catches the teacher’s eye. In 
such cases it may or may not be advisable to say 
something. The question is, whether you will dis- 
turb the class more by remaining silent or by speak- 
ing. Everything will depend on the offense, the 
offender, the class, the lesson. 

We have already seen the importance of the 
teacher as the only mature person in a class. This 
has implications in dealing with wrongdoing. On 
the one hand we must make it plain that we care, 
and that these standards matter. But on the other 
hand we must not give the offender the delight of 
feeling that he has upset an adult. On the other 
extreme, of course, is the child who is himself 
upset by the enormity of his action or the urge 
that drove him to it. At such a time, the last 
thing that is needed is an emotional outburst. But 
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in any case, whether the offender is penitent or 
enjoying the whole business, it is best not to be 
shocked. You are an adult. Show that it takes 
more than this to get you perturbed. (One excep- 
tion may be when some serious misdemeanor is not 
being taken, seriously. Then it may be all right 
for the teacher to dramatize his reaction a little, 
and give some idea of the gravity with which he 
regards the matter.) 

We must make sure that justice is both done and 
seen as done. There should be no possible doubt 
about a teacher’s fairness. This is not to imply 
that we must have a rigid penal code to be enforced 
without discrimination. Children understand per- 
fectly well that circumstances alter cases and do not 
expect us to be mechanical in our justice. But 
there is always a danger of favoring children who 
appeal to us and of being more strict with others. 

Recently I gave extra work to everybody in class 
who failed to get a certain grade on a test. One 
girl came in after class and explained that she had 
made a mistake in giving me her mark; she had 
in fact come below and not above the standard. At 
first I was inclined to exempt her from the extra 
work for her honesty, but second thought showed 
that this was hardly fair to the others. I was of 
course careful to explain why I was doing this and 
to say how much I appreciated her honesty. 

In general, we should try to congratulate chil- 
dren on any achievement, especially if they are 
“black sheep” and unused to approval. There is 
always the possibility that they will be so pleased 
they will try for more. 

There are times when we must punish pupils. In 
most states it is quite legal to punish a child as a 
reasonable parent would do. Some people question 
not its legality, but its desirability, and suggest, 
for example, that to be reduced to punishing a 
child is an admission of personal failure. This is 
nonsense. Sometimes, of course, the offense may 
be your fault, and it is always good to ask your- 
self if this is so. But nobody who accepts what 
the Bible says about human nature will ascribe 
every wrong action of a pupil to the shortcoming 
of the adults responsible for him. Certainly we 
should be concerned if we find ourselves continually 
punishing the same child for the same fault, and 
in such a case we should reconsider the punish- 
ment and the child. But we cannot expect to get 
through the day without some blameworthy action 
being done. In most cases there will be no need 
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for formal punishment. A quiet rebuke, perhaps 
a more impassioned one, will be all that is needed. 

Most effective, of course, is public opinion. If 
a class is anxious to get on with the lesson, an 
offender will realize that his conduct is disapproved 
of. As a last report, however, punish; and do so 
with a clear conscience. The object of punishment 
is to make the offender feel that he has done wrong, 
to discourage him and others from behaving sim- 
ilarly in the future, and, whenever possible, to coun- 
teract the effects of his wrong-doing. 

It is easier to point out the weaknesses of most 
forms of punishment than to suggest acceptable 
alternatives. Writing “I will not—” a hundred 
times is pointless, Extra work will foster a dislike 
for the subject in which it is assigned. Detention 
during recess or lunch hour means that the culprit 
is denied the chance of working off some of his 
excess energy and may lead as a result to misbe- 
havior. Exclusion from the group in some form or 
other is effective with the more tender-hearted, but 
has little effect on the independent spirit. 

For infringements of school rules and discour- 
tesy, bodily punishment is no bad thing; I am not 
convinced by the arguments against it. To be de- 
prived of some desired activity or privilege can be 
an effective penalty, though it becomes pointless if 
the punishment occurs too long after the misde- 
meanor. Extra work is quite in order if you are 
punishing a child who has done poor work. When 
I started teaching I found that detention after 
school was sufficiently unpopular to be an effective 
deterrent, though this meant a sacrifice for me as 
much as for the children. Formal detentions on a 
set night are no good. They attract a regular cli- 
entele and old friends meet each other with such 
unfailing precision that what was meant as a hard- 
ship becomes a social occasion. 

Punishing a whole class is a thing to avoid for 
two reasons. It is usually unfair to a minority, 
sometimes even to the majority. Of course if the 
whole class is at fault, that is another matter. Sec- 
ond, the good teacher is careful to isolate the less 
cooperative members of the class, figuratively if 
not physically. It should always be possible to ap- 
peal to the majority against one or two trouble- 
makers. But once you punish the class as a whole 
you have united them against you. For the same 
reason, it is wise to avoid wholesale denunciations; 
it only antagonizes, unless you are skillful enough 
to induce a sense of shame and penitence. But that 
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is not done by an uncontrolled outburst. 

In the same way, sarcasm and coldness are rarely 
of much use. It is a pity that so many teachers 
seem to feel that they are necessary to control the 
students. The good teacher stands in a close per- 
sonal relationship to his pupils. Sarcasm and bit- 
terness will not contribute to this. However ven- 
omous you may feel sometimes, keep it out of your 
voice. 

How about the advice often given to young 
teachers to “lay down the law from the beginning,” 
to show them you'll stand no nonsense? Certainly 
there is a danger here. An edgy, apprehensive 
teacher, determined not to let the class get away 
with anything, may sometimes be unjust and harsh. 
But it seems to me that greater danger lies in ignor- 
ing this advice. Often the young teacher is anxious, 
rightly so, to have a happy, fruitful, constructive 
relationship with the class. As a result he adopts 
a casual, friendly manner and avoids unpleasant- 
ness whenever possible. This leads to lack of con- 
trol and is not fair. to the children. They are likely 
to mistake an easy manner for weakness and reluc- 
tance to grasp the thorny situation as inability to 
do so. It is far better for them to understand from 
the first that we demand and enforce certain stand- 
ards. This need not appear as harshness. If, owing 
to inexperience, it does, then time will show the 
contrary. It is far more difficult to regain control 
once you have begun to lose it. 

Probably the key to creating an orderly, trustful 
relationship with the children lies in knowing what 
you are doing. We have already seen how this 
applies to the standards you demand from them, 
and also in the matter of doing routine things. It 
applies equally, of course, when we come to instruct 
them. The lesson that begins, “Now what were we 
doing last time?” obviously stands a better chance 
of going wrong than one that starts with a well- 
planned recapitulation of the work previously done. 
The teacher who knows what is happening at a 
given moment and what should be happening ten 
minutes later and the next day has a great advan- 
tage over the miserable creature who staggers from 
crisis to crisis and finally collapses in the teachers’ 
room at noon or after school, blaming the children. 

Above all, let us remember that sometimes our 
actions talk so loudly that nobody can hear what 
we are saying. If I am edgy, self-assertive, disor- 
ganized, unreliable and noisy, who can blame my 
pupils for being the same? END 
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by Kenneth L. Pike 


A, LINGUISTIC 
PARABLE 


W ics Gop creates a seed, He knows how it will 
grow. Its beginning and development are all in the 
seed. The seed plus life is, in a small sense, an all 
in all. 

God has built the universe like a seed. In a sim- 
ilar sense it’s an all in all, and God controls it, holds 
it, builds it, and knows what will come out of it. 
“And he is before all things [referring to Christ] 
and by him all things consist” (Colossians 1:17). 
“And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him 
that put all things under him, that God may be all 
in all” (I Corinthians 15:28). 

Because God is all in all, there is a unity in every 
work. Therefore we should be looking in our every- 
day tasks for new parables that will teach us about 
God. The person whose life is given to washing 
dishes should find parables in the dishes. So should 
the engineer, the medical researcher, the secretary. 

My field is linguistics. I therefore look for lin- 
guistic parables. 
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God is all in all from the beginning to the end, 
from birth to death, from morning until it’s time to 
sleep. From the beginning of the universe to its end. 

Note the linguistic illustration in Revelation 1:8. 
Jesus Christ says, “I am Alpha and Omega,” I am 
all from A to Z, everything “which is, and which 
was, and which is to come.” This is an illustration 
of all in all. 

In linguistics I see other illustrations of patterns 
which imply a whole. If someone starts a sentence, 
“Tomorrow I have to—” we know that something 
more will be said to finish it. The missing part 
might be “go downtown” or “finish my term paper,” 
but we can’t make sense out of that sentence until 
it is finished. It’s a whole. 

Similarly, a poem isn’t just a collection of words. 
It must have rhyme, meter, or whatever structural 
characteristics go with the kind of verse being cre- 
ated. Before anyone can begin writing a poem, he 
has to know something of the end, if the poetic 
structure is to be true to pattern. 
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Now then, if a person can’t write a sonnet with- 
out knowing the pattern of the end before he writes 
the beginning, can we suppose that God will shape 
a character without knowing the end from the be- 
ginning? 

Some poems are intricate. The first line doesn’t 
have much to do with the second line, nor the sec- 
ond with the third. It’s the fourth or fifth line that 
rhymes with the first. The pattern is too involved, 
too long, too faint to see the end from the begin- 
ning, unless you know the plan. 


Similarly, God has a plan that’s part of His all 
in all. That plan has layers in it. There’s a spir- 
itual layer, and a physical layer—health, sickness, 
money, economics. The activities of one layer affect 
the others. For example, if I stay up until three 
A.M., I may be so tired the next day that I have 
spiritual problems. We are not just flesh and blood. 
We are wholes. 


Our lives are planned as a whole, but we may be 
ignorant of part of the plan, and that ignorance is 
a great trial to us. We want to understand every- 
thing about our growth from the beginning to the 
end, and we may feel a bit resentful if something 
about it doesn’t strike us as sensible. Just as the 
beginning of a sentence is not useful to us until we 
have the end, so we cannot understand fully the 
beginning of God’s plan for our lives until we know 
the end. Perhaps we do not understand a certain 
section because its relevance does not come from the 
beginning but from the end, which we cannot see. 


If we ask, Why hasn’t God revealed the end to 
us? I think linguistics shows part of the reason. 
We can’t teach a two-year-old to understand Para- 
dise Lost for linguistic reasons: he hasn’t learned 
the language. 
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God has a “language” that we must learn. A lot 
of it is written in struggle. Part of it is written in 
tears. Some of it we learn only when we are hurt 
in such a way that we know how to avoid hurting 
someone else. Part of that language can be learned 
only through pain, and so we have pain. 

The Scriptures tell us that it’s impossible for us 
to understand everything now, but they promise 
that some day we will understand. To me that is a 
very precious promise—I would like to understand. 
Eventually we will know. “For now we see in a 
mirror dimly, but then face to face. Now I know in 
part; then I shall understand fully, even as I have 
been fully understood” (I Corinthians 13:12). 

Does this mean that I’m to know my program as 
God knows it? In some sense, yes. Am [| to under- 
stand my part in the universe as God understands 
it? Yes. Am I to understand my problems and dis- 
appointments as God understands them? Yes. I’m 
to know fully, just as fully as God knows me — in 
some sense. 

This doesn’t mean that I'll know the number of 
hairs on my head, even though God knows (Mat- 
thew 10:30). It doesn’t mean that I'll know how 
many corpuscles I have in my blood stream. That 
kind of knowledge might not be structurally rele- 
vant to us in heaven. To know “even as I have been 
fully understood” is different — something more 
powerful, more wonderful. I think it means that 
we'll understand the plan of our lives and the pur- 
pose behind it. The meaning of the universe will 
be clear to us, as well as our personal involvement 
in that meaning. 

The Lord Jesus told His disciples, “I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now” (John 16:12). Even He, in the days 
of His flesh and blood, could not tell His disciples 
some of the things He wanted them to know. They 
werent ready. 

And there are some things He wants us to know, 
but we can’t understand them because we’re not 
ready. One of these days we will be ready. We will 
have learned the “language.” Then we will see that 
God’s plan for our lives has been good. God is all 
in all. And in the same way that He is integrated, 
He has chosen that we be integrated. 

He has planned everything from A to Z. It’s all 
one. It all interpenetrates. It all makes sense. 
—Even my failures have been woven into the pat- 
tern. In some languages, we note, two negatives can 
be used by the craftsman to make a positive. | END 
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that you turn to Christian books. Inter-Varsity’s paper-back series is 
inexpensive and you may want to have several copies on hand for 


| i f Ofer giving to your friends. Send your order today! 


Order form next page 
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ORDER FORM 


Sammer Aes 


CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 

THE CAMBRIDGE SEVEN @ $1.00 
____THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN @ $1.00 
____ HENCEFORTH @ $1.00 

HENRY MARTYN @ $1.00 
____IF WE BELIEVE @ $1.00 
_:___OBEYING GOD’S WORD @ $1.00 
____ PERSONAL WORK @ $1.00 
—___.__UNDERSTANDING GOD’S WORD @ $1.00 
____ VOCATION @ $1.00 


WHY BELIEVE? @ $1.00 
(Any six of the above dollar books for $5.00) 


BIBLE STUDY SERIES 

—__ BASIC CHRISTIANITY @ 75¢ 
—___—DISCOVERING THE GOSPEL OF MARK @ 50¢ 
—__—HOLD THE FAITH @ 50¢ 

—__ LOOK AT LIFE WITH PETER @ 50¢ 
—__—THE SPIRIT’S SWORD @ 50¢ 


THEREFORE GO @ 50¢ 
(Any six dollar selection of Bible study books for $5.00) 


HYMN BOOKS 
—____HYMNS (paper) @ 75¢ 
10 or more @ 65¢ each 
—____HYMNS (cloth) @ $1.25 
______10 or more @ $1.10 each 
—__—CHRISTIAN PRAISE @ $3.25 
10 or more @ $2.60 each 


HIS BINDER 
Binder (for nine issues) @ $2.25 


Book Offer 


BOOKLET SERIES 

BECOMING A CHRISTIAN @ 10¢ 
____CALLED BUT NOT GOING @ 10¢ 

GETTING TO KNOW THE WILL OF GOD @ 10¢ 

HAVE YOU CONSIDERED HIM? @ 10g 
—___MY HEART—CHRIST’S HOME @ 10¢ 
—__—PERSONAL EVANGELISM @ 10¢ 


TABOO @ 10¢ 
(Any sixty of the above booklets for $5.00) 


REFERENCE AND STUDY SERIES 

___—_THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY @ $7.95 
___—THE NEW BIBLE HANDBOOK @ $4.00 
—___SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES @ $4.00 
—___—All three for $13.95 


MISSIONARY BOOKS 

____A SURVEY OF WORLD MISSIONS @ $5.95 
___ MISSION FIELDS TODAY @ $1.00 
-___PREPARING TO BE A MISSIONARY @ $1.00 
____All three missionary books for $6.95 


BEST SELLERS 

TOWARD CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE @ $2.25 
—_—ON CALL @ $3.50 
__-_ CAMPUS CHRISTIAN WITNESS @ $3.00 
______All three best sellers for $7.75 


NEW BOOKS (page 41) 
____AUTHORITY @ $1.25 
_____CONVERSIONS @ 50¢ 
____—Both new books for $1.50 


OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1959 











BIBLE AND DOCTRINE 
ATKINSON, FRANK F. 


The Awful Dignity of the Human Will 
p. 38 Feb. 59 
CuHamBers, Cavin H. 


Could Christ Sin? 
Foster, DALE G. 


Tainted Genealogy of Christ 
p. 31 May 59 


p. 13 Feb. 59 


Fromer, PAuL 


Break Through Your O. T. Barrier 
p. 28 Dec. 58 
Hercus, JoHN 


How Far Will God Go? 
Loncacre, Rosert E. 


Linguistic Relativism and Scripture 
p. 32 Feb. 59 


p. 1 Dec. 58 


Packer, J. I. 


Fundamentalism Controversy: 
Retrospect and Prospect 
p- 25 Jan. 59 
Woopserry, Frep 


Did Jesus Rise from the Dead? 


(Review) p.27 Apr. 59 
Who Moved the Stone? (Review) 
p. 4 Mar. 59 
Younc, Epwarp J. 
Are Miracles Possible? p. 3 Apr. 59 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Bayty, Josern T. 
Shadow of the Almighty p.12 Nov. 58 


STILLWELL, Kay 
The Lion of Judah in C. S. Lewisland 
p. 36 Mar. 59 
Woopserry, Frep 
Did Jesus Rise from the Dead? 
p. 27 Apr. 59 
p- 4 Mar. 59 


Who Moved the Stone? 
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CAMPUS LIFE AND WITNESS 


BayLy, JosepH T. 

Boys at an Exhibition 

inside b.c. Oct. 58 

GILL, JERRY 

Case Study in Witnessing p. 9 June 59 
Hunt, Mrs. Kertn L. 

Death in Perspective 
Ivor-CAMPBELL, FREDERICK 

The Night After the Hurricane 


p. 36 Oct. 58 


p. 34 Dec. 58 
Jeeves, MALCOLM 
Not All Herrings are Red 
p. 10 Feb. 59 
LinpMAN, HaroLp 
Rock, STAN 
Students Look at a Christian Professor 
p.11 Apr. 59 
Littte, Paut E. 
Lost Audience p. 1 May 59 
Tell It Boldly p. 4 Oct. 58 
Loewen, KENNETH 
Forgotten Factor p. 31 Mar. 59 
Name WITHHELD 
The Newcomer p. 26 Oct. 58 
PENTECOST, EDWARD 
Invitation to a Banquet ip. 9 Mar. 59 


Situ, Rosert W. 
A Professor Looks at Christian Students 
p. 10 Apr. 59 


CHRISTIAN LIVING 


BayLy, Josepu T. 
Of Doors and Hinges 
inside b. c. Mar. 59 
Which Parts Are New? 
inside b.c. Jan. 59 
Who Calls Your Tunes? 
inside b. c. Nov. 58 
Gropp, Louts 
Pretty Soon You've Had It 
p.28 May 59 





Harpinc, Burton R. 
Are Invitations Biblical? 
Ivor-CAMPBELL, FREDERICK 
The Night After the Hurricane 


p. 34 Dec. 58 
The Shortness of Life p- 1 Jan. 59 
Marsu, Harriet 
Relationships Which Speak of God 
p. 1 Jun. 59 


p. 29 Jun. 59 


Lowrie, Roy 


Name WITHHELD 
I Don’t Usually Give Testimonials, but 
p. 4 Jun. 59 
NELSON, SHIRLEY WHITE 
The Week End 
Watters, Orvite S. 
Christian Faith in an Age of Anxiety 


p. 1 Nov. 58 


p. 34 Apr. 59 
Wuite, Ernest 
Emotion p. 36 Jan. 59 
Guilt p. 7 Apr. 59 
Witson, JAMES 
Your Years in the Service 
p. 13 May 59 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES AND WORLD 
OUTLOOK 
Apeney, Davin 
The Trial of Faith in China Today 
p. 1 Mar. 59 
Bayty, Josepx T. 
Stones Fresh from the River 
inside b.c. May 59 
BrosBeck, Jounn R. 
A Liberal Education for Conservative 
Christians p- 1 Oct. 58 
Houmes, Pauta C. 
On Independence—A Viewpoint from 
Ghana p. 25 Nov. 58 
MacRag, ALLAN A. 
What the Dead Sea Scrolls Don’t Prove 
p. 6 Jun. 59 
Moya, Maurice 
Valbonne: Haven for Lepers 
p. 11 Jan. 59 
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Packer, J. I. 
Fundamentalism Controversy: 
Retrospect and Prospect 
p.25 Jan. 59 
Watters, OrviLte S. 
The Missing Factor in Contemporary 
Views of Man p. 34 May 59 


Younc, Ropert 
Christian Experiment in a Brazilian 
Prison p. 26 Feb. 59 


DATING, COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


Bayty, Joserx T. 
When 1 Plus 1 Equals 22 
inside b. c. Feb. 59 
That Puzzling Song of Love 
inside b.c. Jun. 59 
Homes, ARTHUR F. 
Courtship and Dating p. 32 Apr. 59 
Divorce and True Love p. 26 Mar. 59 
Marriage As God Planned It 
p. 1 Feb. 59 
Marsx, Harriet 
Relationships Which Speak of God 
p. 1 Jun. 59 
Name WITHHELD 
A Time to Embrace p. 6 Oct. 58 
I Don’t Usually Give Testimonia!s. but 
p. 4 Jun. 59 
STRACHAN, ELIZABETH 
Let God Choose 


SutHertanp. H. W. 
Foundations of the Christian Home 
p- 11 Oct. 58 


p. 29 Mar. 59 


DEVOTIONAL 


BLatKLock, FE, M. 
Shields 


Lewis, C. S. 
The Efficacy of Prayer 


Pike, Kennetu L. 
A Linguistic Parable 


p. 7 Feb. 59 
p. 6 May 59 


p. 38 Jun. 59 


EVANGELISTIC 


Enswortn, GEORGE 


Remember Me p- 1 Apr. 59 


Name WITHHELD 
Letter From a Son 


Watters, Orvitte S. 
Christian Faith in an Age of Anxiety 
p. 34 Apr. 59 
The Missing Factor in Contemporary 
Views of Man p. 34 May 59 


Whiter, Ernest 
Guilt 


p. 10 Mar. 59 


p. 7 Apr. 59 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Ganpu!t, Monanpas K. 
My Year in South Africa 
p. 6 Dec. 58 


ae 


NAME WITHHELD 
Friendships With Internationals 
p. 37 Dec. 58 
SoxKappa, BALRAJ 
A Soutn AMERICAN CHRISTIAN 
(Name WITHHELD) 
International Students Speak 
p. 6 Nov. 58 
Stewarp. H. D. 
Christians Can Be Friendly 
p. 14 Oct. 58 


IVCF PROGRAM 


Beaton, Mary 
Kawayan Campus 
NIco..t, CATHIE 


p. 32 Mar. 59 


Counsellors Needed p. 39 Apr. 59 
STaFF APPOINTMENTS p. 15 Nov. 58 
SumMeER ProcraM p.40 Apr. 59 


LITERATURE——COMMUNICATION 


Loncacre, Rosert E. 
Linguistic Relativism and Scripture 
p. 32 Feb. 59 
STILLWELL, Kay 
The Lion of Judah in C. S. Lewisland 
p. 36 Mar. 59 
Wititams, GEOFFREY 


Evangelical Library p. 25 May 59 


MISSIONS 


Casper, Pau D. 
The Denominational Missionary and 


the Organization Man p.30 Nov. 58 
Corwin, CuHartes M. 
Japanese Disciples p. 2 Jan. 59 


Fire Enric S. 
Missionary Objectives: An Evaluation 
p. 9 May 59 
Joseru, Kenny 
Turnabout 
Laceer, EILEEN 


p.35 Mar. 59 


Niger Safari p. 14 Jan. 59 
PERKINS, BARBARA 

Between Two Cultures p. 14 Dec. 58 
Reeves, DupLey 

Costly Prejudice p. 11 Dec. 58 


WILLIAMSON, MABEL 


We Have No Rights p. 16 Feb. 59 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


Jewett, Paut Kinc 
What's Right About Existentialism? 
p.29 Oct. 58 
Pike, Kennetu L. 
Intellectual Idolatry 


Watters, OrvILLe S, 
Christian Faith in an Age of Anxiety 
p. 34 Apr. 59 
The Missing Factor in Contemporary 
Views of Man p. 34 May 59 


p. 4 Feb. 59 


Wuite, Ernest 
Emotion 

Younc, Rosert 
Christian Experiment in a Brazilian 

Prison p.26 Feb, 59 


p. 36 Jan. 59 


SCIENCE 


CriarKk, Joun A. 
Scientific and Theological Approaches 


p.11 Jun. 59 
Mackay, D. M. 
Science and the Bible p. 29 Feb. 59 
SEASONAL 
Bayty, Josepnu T. 
Birth inside b. c. Dec. 58 


The Meaning of Easter 
inside b. c. Apr. 59 
Enswortu, GEORGE 


Remember Me p- 1 Apr. 59 
Woo.tman, Jno. 
Christmas 1743 p. 13 Dec. 58 


VOCATION 


Cousins, P. 
Some Methods for Christian Teachers 
p. 32 May 59 
TinpMAN, Haroip 
Rock. STAN 
Students Look at a Christian Professor 
p.11 Apr. 59 
Name WITHHELD 
D.C.E., Field for Service 
Witson, JAMES 


Your Years in the Service 
p.13 May 59 


p. 31 Dec. 58 


THIS MORNING WITH GOD 


I Cortntutans by Jim Johnson 
II Cortntu1Ans by Marge Ballard 


May 59 


June 59 
Ecctestastes by Babs Donaldson 

Aug. 59 
GataTians by Harry Burke Feb, 59 


Joun by Ron Thompson and Dave Mayer 
Aug.. Sept. 59 


I Kincs by Ruth Lewis Mar. 59 
II Kines by Milo F. Coldren Apr. 59 
Proverss by Dot Farmer July 59 
Romans by Ruth E. Stewart 

Oct., Nov. 58 
Rutu by Sally Shideler Nov. 58 


I Samuet by Virginia Krauss 
Nov., Dec. 58 


II Samuet by Marilyn Kunz Jan. 59 
Sonc oF SoLomon by Peter and 
B. Northrup June 59 


I anv II Tuessatonians by Tony Tyndale 
Feb, 59 


Psatms by Jean Dickason, Mary Irwin . 
Gordon, Louis Gropp, Joyce Hansen, 
Marilyn Kunz. Jean Stallwood. Ruth Stoll 

Jan., March, April, May, Aug. 59 

1959 
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That Puzzling 
Song of Love 


‘iw BooKS of the Bible contain no reference to 
God. . 

Esther is one. Yet Esther is full of the sovereignty 
of God, of His providential working behind the 
scenes to preserve the lives of His people. 

Only by isolating Esther from the rest of Scrip- 
ture can a case be made against its inclusion in 
God’s Word. Nor is it necessary to allegorize its 
meaning in order to justify the inclusion of this 
book. 

The second book is Song of Solomon. Here the 
problem is perhaps greater, for Song does not deal 
with the life or death of a nation, but the love of a 
man and a woman. 

Song of Solomon (or Canticles, or Song of 


Songs) has been a problem to both Jewish and 


Christian theologians. Their general attitude 
through the centuries has been that there is no 
place for a love song in the Holy Scriptures. There- 
fore Song cannot be a love song; it must be an 
allegory. 
And so Song has been explained in a score of 
(Continued on page 15, column 1) 


MAGALINE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIVING 


HIS MAGAZINE @ 1519 NORTH ASTOR @ cHICACO 10, ILLINOIS 


@ QUEENS COLLEGE (New York City): Walter 
Liefeld gave three lectures on “The Impact of 
Jesus.” Attendance included over 100 non-IvcF 
members, mostly Jewish students. About 10 of them 
are regularly attending a special Bible discussion 
group on the life of Christ. 


e U. OF CALIF. (Los Angeles): The Bruin Christian 
Fellowship sponsored a three-week debate, ‘Christianity 
vs. Humanism," which was attended by 600 students and 
faculty members. More than 50 students joined small 
discussion groups following the series. 


@ STANFORD: Women in the Stanford Christian 
Fellowship arranged discussions on “Can I Know 
God?” by staff members Barbara Boyd and Mar- 
garet Sharp in living groups. Two girls trusted in 
Christ. 


e TACOMA GENERAL: Student nurses sponsored a 
conferette with staff member Joyce Hansen on ‘The 
Why and How to Bible Study.” 


@ RUTGERS: The month of March was designated 
“missionary month” by the 1vcF group. Missionary 
speakers presented “The World Today,” “The Bib- 
lical Basis of Missions” and “The Missionary Call.” 


e@ DREXEL: In order to enable more students to at- 
tend, the Drexel Christian Fellowship has arranged Bible 
studies from 1 to 1:30 p.m. and from 3:30 to 4:30 p.m. 
The group invited students from several other Philadel- 
phia colleges and hospitals to take part in a panel dis- 
cussion on prayer. 


@ RHODE ISLAND: Colleges and nursing schools 
in Rhode Island held a 24-hour conference in 
March, the first conference of their own. Dr. Wal- 
ter R. Thorson of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


nology spoke on “The Holy Spirit in the Life of the 
Christian.” 


@ COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES: ‘Is God a Cre- 
ator?” was the theme of an all-campus meeting spon- 
sored by Mines Christian Fellowship. Articles on the sub- 
ject were published in the campus newspaper prior to 
the event, which was undertaken by a dozen fellows 
who meet informally each week at the home of the 
faculty sponsor, Dr. Frank Mathews. More than 200 
students attended, the best response ever on this cam- 
pus toward a meeting of this type. 


@ LOUISVILLE NCF: A new Nurses Christian 
Fellowship group has been begun recently at Nor- 
ton’s Infirmary. A few girls attended a Bible study 
workshop and are planning their own Bible study. 


e@ COLUMBIA U.: Columbia Christian Fellowship Pres- 
ident Richard Woike and his parents opened their home 
for a pre-midterm ‘break before you break.'’ More 
than 90 overseas and American students enjoyed tea, 
a puppet show, and a talk by Ben Moring on Christian 
work among youth gangs in New York City. 


@ AUBURN, GEORGIA TECH, EMORY: Staff mem- 
bers David Mayer and Jim Raines held evangelistic 
discussions sponsored by Christian students in dor- 
mitories on these campuses. Students knocked on 
every dorm door prior to discussions on “The God 
of the Irreligious.” After the meetings interested 
students were invited to join dorm Bible studies. 


@ GEORGIA TECH: Dr. Manford G. Gutzke, professor 
of English Bible at Columbia Theological Seminary, gave 
a series of lectures at Georgia Tech on ‘Genesis in the 
Age of Science."" Many non-Christians joined in asking 
questions concerning the relevance of the Bible and 
Jesus Christ to the scientific age. 


(Continued on page 16, column 1) 








